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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble endeavour 
to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions of Religion 
Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual 


nature.”"—Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
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be surprised if they used some arts to make 
Russia slightly modify her language in appearance ; 


wy or War is still the stirring question— | Turkey slightly to yield her resistance, even more 
the general expectation inclining to peace, | perhaps in fact than in appearance. Thus they 


while our own advices by way of Paris incline to | 
the opposite contingency. It will be seen by our 
Paris letter that there are grounds for the rougher 
taticipations; and the “if” suggested by our 
comespondent, as corroborating the reports of 
tetual hostilities in the Black Sea, is in part ful- 
filed by the reported movement of English and 
Trench ships towards the German ocean. But at 
wo very distant date, these eager assurances of 
ww, and these pertinacious assurances of peace, 
will be settled by positive accounts. Meanwhile, 
nlers have actually been issued from St. Peters- 
ae the advance of the troops across the 


From St. Petersburgh or Constantinople we 
tie additional materials towards the history 
the Turko-Russian dispute, but nothing de- 
tiie, Last week we had the Circular Note 
which Russia addressed to foreign courts through 
her representatives, declaring that she stood upon 
the old contest with Turkey, about the custody of 
the holy places, and the key of the chief shrine at | 
m; and hinting threats to other powers 
ifthey should take sides with Turkey. This Note 
tat been construed by some of the foreign powers 





id to be pacific in its tendency, and perhaps | 
thesame mterpretation will be given to the Note | 
ed by the Russian Government direct to the 
Porte, in which somewhat the same argument is 
put more briefly, and only the threats addressed | 
to Turkey are more naked. The Emperor avers 
that his troops will not enter the Principalities to 
make war, but to seize a material pledge until the 
shall give him the moral guarantee that he 
tus required ; and Redschid Pacha, to whom this 
a is addressed, is enjoined to sign, with the 
'sconsent and without delay, the convention 
which a draft was put in by Prince Menzschi- 
under pain of the consequences which would 
tne. To us, this reads like a direct threat of 
prompt Warfare beyond the occupation of the 
hes. It is quite clear that Russia does 
26t seem to be drawn back; and if not, what is 
‘minimum with which she will be contented ? 
fast ‘concession on the part of Turkey of a dis- 
mthority for Russia in the internal govern- 
Rent of the Porte. It is not to be expected that 
’ would or ought to concede that point ; but 
tha ar of Europe really hold the 
im their hands, and as disturbance would | 








might get the quarrel hushed up, deferring as long 
as possible a day of reckoning for Europe; and 
giving Russia time still further to augment her 
enormous credit for that awful day. 

The result of the debate on the Indian Govern- 
ment Bill fulfils, or rather transcends expectation. 
The Indian Reformers, led by the stout arm of 
Bright, adorned by the cultivated argument of 
Blackett,. reinforced by the young ambition of 
Stanley, aided by the manifest fallacies of Hogg, 
popularised by the familiar exposition of Cobden, 
had gained an unexpected share of public attention. 
Certain moderate Conservatives, such as Herries 
and Inglis, deserted; but Disraeli attempted a 
vigorous rally for his young friend. An adverse 
majority was expected; but not so terrible a one 
as the difference between 322 and 140. People 
are scandalised at the incorrect assertions of the 
Reformers, and their erroneous arguments: we 
are more struck with a political inexperience, 
which has permitted the Indian Reformers to be 
used instead of using their opportunity. But 
they still have the vocation before them of at- 
tempting to correct the glaring deficiencies of the 
Ministerial Bill. 

The statement of the Duke of Newcastle, ex- 
plaining the conditions on which Ministers will 
aid the bankrupt colony of Jamaica, if it will reform 
its financial ways, will be chiefly interesting to our 


| readers for the announcement of ulterior measures 


—representative reform and “ responsible govern- 
ment,” that is, the principle of selecting a Ministry 
possessing the confidence of the majority in the 
popular chamber. This would introduce into the 
West Indies political principles already recognised 
in the other groups of colonies and working 
well. 

In home affairs, the principal act has been the 
passing of the Income-tax Bill in the House of 
Lords, with a strong protest by Lord Brougham. 
The absence of the ex-Ministerialists from the de- 


| bate, on this last occasion, has been generally re- 
| marked. 
| amiss in the ranks of those who were recently 
| Lord Derby’s supporters, but the amount of the 


It is evident that something serious is 


division does not yet appear. Lord Brougham’s 
criticism on the bill, just in some general respects, 
did not at all contribute to its amendment. The 
most valuable part of his speech was that in which 
he showed how, in surrendering the debate upon 








| y Ts) 
| be greatly against their interests, we should not | petitions, a great check against the arbitrary 


management of affairs, by official departments, 
had been given up. 

Last night, in committee, the House of Com- 
mons resolved, by 109 to 99, not to affirm Mr. 
Milner Gibson’s proposal for repealing the whole 
duty on advertisements ; and then, at the instance 
of Mr. Craufurd, having gained wisdom, by part- 
ing with some of the diluting element, the House 
resolved, by 70 to 61, that the duty on advertise- 
ments be “0.” “ We give thee six-pence !”’ cries 
the committee, to the needy tax-maker—“ Weil 
see thee damned first ;” but Mr. Gladstone, if we 
understand the hint of reserving the report, inti- 
mates, in the most Jacobinical doggedness, that 
he will bring down some of his people, and make 
the committee yield. 

Amongst the minor measures has been the 
second reading of a bill introduced by Mr. Vin- 
cent Scully, with a very interesting object. It is 
intended to facilitate the transfer of land, in Ire- 
land ; his purpose being to render land a saleable 
commodity—to introduce, as he expresses it, per- 
fect Free-trade in the purchase of land. Our own 
Opinion, that land ought not to be private pro- 
perty, is well known to our readers; but this 
measure would give to land a merely chattel 
tenure; and, although it would render it more 
distinctly personal property than it has ever yet 
been, in this country, since the doubtful days of 
allodial tenure, it would, in fact, create a less ex- 
clusive appropriation than the present. Land, 
which can always be in the market, cannot pos- 
sibly cling so tightly to individual appropriation 
as when it is hereditary, and restricted by many 
impediments to transfer. Mr. Scully’s bill applies 
only to Ireland, because, as he said, he is only 
versed in Irish law, and would not venture to 
meddle with English law, which he does not un- 
derstand : an example of modesty, by which some 
members of Parliament might profit. The prin- 
ciple, however, is just for England, and some day 
we shall probably see it in force amongst us, as 
the transition from the semi-barbarous wreck of 
feudal tenure, which now prevails, to a truly pub- 
lic tenure. Meanwhile it has been handed over 
to a select committee, now sitting on the Lord 
Chancellor’s Registration of Assurances’ Bill—a 
feeble measure for the improvement of land tenure, 
by getting a registration title. It is understood 
that the appomtment of the select committee is 
a polite method of cushioning Lord Cranworth’s 
Bill, by the side of which Mr. Scully’s is to re- 
pose. ‘Truly adversity brings together strange 
bedfellows! There is, however, a resurrection for 
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Mr. Scully’s plan §whereas if the Lord Chancellor’s 
survive, it is with the death of extinction stamped 
upon its feeble constitution from birth, 

Having done their work very badly when they 
last tried their hand, some of the d@mstituencies 
have been doing it over again ; and we do not feel 
sure how far they have succeeded now in all cases. 
Stroud, deprived of its ntégiber, Lord Moreton, by 
the death of his father, the Earl of Ducie, whom 
he succeeds in the Peerage, has returned to Parlia- 
ment a man very useful in many matters, but es- 
pecially in keeping alive the subject of Church 
reform,—Mr. Edward Horsman. Durham city, 
which has coquetted in so dubious a manner with 
Mr. Atherton and Lord Claude Hamilton, has 
been pondering between a Liberal and Tory, and 
has returned Mr. Mowbray, a Tory, and member 
of a very respectable family in the neighbourhood. 
Peterborough has re-elected Mr. Whalley, unseated 
on petition. It appears that in some constitu- 
encies, one part is employed in returning the 
member, and the other part in unseating his 
return, an arrangement which appears to be 
profitable to nobody except the agents and those 
who trade in their own votes. The Tories of Liver- 
pool are trying to elect, in lieu of the unseated 
members, Mr. Henry Liddell and Mr. Horsfall, 
respectable Tories, well known in the North, and 
formerly in Parliament. Sir Henry Bulwer is 
named on the other side. In Sligo, Lord Pal- 
merston, faithful to an old friendship, is supporting 
his friend John Patrick Somers, against his col- 
league, Mr. Sadleir. Clare, which was so turbu- 
lent at the last election, that the tenure of its two 
members, Sir John Fitzgerald and Mr. Cornelius 
O’Brien, was vitiated by its intimidation, has 
quietly returned their old opponent, Colonel 
Vandeleur. 

There are some causes, though not serious, of 
disturbance in the commercial world. The suspense 
im regard to the quarrel between Russia and 
Turkey causes an interruption. In many opera- 
tions of trade, men do not like to venture, lest 
the method of their arrangement should require 
alteration, or lest the risks should be too great. 
In the manufacturing districts, this dispute is 
complicated with the dispute about wages, and 
partly compensates for that movement, since it 
commercially dictates some suspension of activity, 
which the masters can convert into a show of 
firmness against their men. It is much better, 
however, as they find in some houses of the staple 
trade of Lancashire, and in the other trades else- 
where, for the masters to deal more directly and 
frankly with their men. 

Another source of commercial disturbance arises 
from the uncertainty in the corn trade, and this 
has a double origin—the stoppage of supplies 
from Russian ports, a stoppage which Russia is 
suspected of encouraging, and the anticipated 
demands in certain markets. As much, for ex- 
ample, as 100,000 quarters was purchased osten- 
sibly for France the other day, at an advance of 
is. or 2s. But the character of these transactions 
originating with a comparatively few persons, has 
suggested a suspicion that they are of that specu- 
lative kind of which we saw so striking an instance 
in the iron trade lately, and of which we have had 
such frequent examples in the corn trade itself. 
If so, a fictitious enhancement of prices for the 
moment may ultimately be explained and avenged 
by catastrophes like that of a great speculator 
whose property has lately been handed to his 
creditors. 

Fallacious reports that there are to be Turkish 
loans, more probable reports that Russian Railway 
enterprises are checked, and the fluctuations of 
the money markets on the continent, some genuine, 
some fictitious, contribute to the general uncer- 
tainty. This, however, does not g0 into the body 
of English trade, which is still sound and vigorous. 
Australian gold continues to come, though not so 
rapidly; and it is observed that the emigration 
to Australia is not quite so vehement in the last 
few weeks as it has been. There are two obvious 
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reasons for the last fact—the most anxious to 
emigrate have already emigrated, and in some 
Glasses of Industry wages ¢ontinue to rise. 
Labourers, for example, in agricultural districts, 
ate now asking higher wages than before. We 
have to add some Suffolk parishes, such as those 
of Rushmere and Playford ; in which the men are 
asking an advanee to 2s. a-day, the present rate 
being 9s. a-week. The advance of intelligence 
and self possession amongst the agricultural 
labourers is a very striking and hopeful fact. 

The camp at Chobham has been doing business 
in earnest this week, practising extended military 
evolutions, which have displayed the resources of 
the veterans, tested the training of the regimental 
officers, tried the patience of the men, and fa- 
miliarised the public to some extent with an idea 
of military work. There are other signs of an un- 
pretending kind, that officers are in their duty. 
We notice, for example, an attention to practical 
improvements in the way of the soldier’s equip- 
ment, and in uniform. One improvement for the 
Indian army will be much felt by the men, the 
abolition of the stock round the neck, and the 
loosening of the clothes about the hips and 
shoulders, to the manifest advantage both of 
comfort and efficiency. 

It is not only war that presents us with “ pomp 
and circumstance,” and spectacle, and human 
vanity in all its glory. Chobham may have its 
reviews, but Royalty has its christenings ; and the 
religious ceremony at the naming of the youngest 
born of Victoria and Albert was truly a gallant 
and barbaric show. Not only sponsors and 
spectators, not only Kings, Princes, Grand Dukes, 
and Ministers, were glittering with baubles; but 
the very font and altar were bedizened for the 
solemn occasion. No doubt it wasa grand sight ; 
refined and elegant, but still barbaric; for why 
should an awful rite, when, according to orthodox 
belief, a young soul becomes regenerate, be made 
to afford an opportunity for costume effects ? 
That Koh-i-noor has blazed on many occasions of 
equal pomp in illustration of other religions! 
Was it consecrated for the occasion? Still the 
Queen is the supreme head of the Church, and 
must know best what is the true costume and 
ceremonial of an orthodox State-church celebra- 
tion. But the Archbishop of Canterbury—did he 
remember what simple costume-effects were wit- 
nessed by those who, long, long, ago, heard these 
words—* Suffer little children to come unto me ?” 
We do not except to a display of costume and 
upholstery when a babe is named—but this 
spectacle at Buckingham Palace was not a simple 
naming ; it was a relicious rite—yet so performed 
as to suggest few thoughts of original pious 
humility or human penitence. That is what we 
except too: the pretence, the self-deception. 


THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 
THE INDIA BILL. 


THE “speaking,” not only on the Ministerial measure, 
but on the whole subject of the Indian affairs, was con- 
tinued on Monday, and again adjourned. 

Mr. CospeENn objected to the present Government of 
India. Its form tends to the evasion of responsibility. 
In its results it is unjust to the natives, and injurious to 
the prosperity of India. 

The present cannot be called a “double” government ; 
Mr. Marshman, a great authority, could not explain it 
before the Committee. Mr. Halliday, an eminent civil 
servant of the Company, avowed that the present system 
had the appearance of a sham, and that under govern- 
ment by the Crown, the revenue of India would rapidly 
increase. Then we should simplify the system: remove 
the John Doe and Richard Roe from India as from our 
home law. We want public opinion brought to bear on 
India as on colonial questions; we could thus avoid war 
and consequent fiscal difficulty. At present the responsi- 
bility of wars isa mystery. Lord Broughton avows that 
he was the author of the Affghan war, while Mr. Herries 
says that the Board of Control is not answerable for any 
war in India: the Governor-General being alone respon- 
sible. Let there be a clear understanding concerning 
these things. For instance, Lord Dalhousie avows a 
policy of rages in the teeth of an Act of Parliament 
declaring all further annexation impolitic. Then the 

Directors has no real 





power; it is but a screen 


Court 

behind which the real government is carried on. The 
Board of Control might order China to be annexed, and 
the Secret Committee of the Directors must send out the 











order unknown to their colleagues or to the : 
country. The Court are ‘oa oapendtie <. 
opinion for not havin g made public works; how cay 
constfuct them if they have not the power to control the 
¢ommanders of the army and the rovernor-General by 
keeping them from wasting in war the subsiance that oush 
to be applied to public improvements? But the are pai 
to subiit to this humiliation ; they are paid by ym pad 
which they dispose of among their friends, Theteal tt 
this om the symm Should be vested in a minister of 
the Crown, who would be responsible to public opinion 
By this means alone will the natives be largely em loyed, 
The finances of India cannot be copented free the 
finances of England. Three times within the cent the 
Directors have asked financial aid from the Mons; oot 
there be a necessity our resources must be again thrown 
open. Honour, if nothing else, will compel it. The deficit 
in the Indian debt was admitted by Sir James Hogg to be 
15,344,000/. ; but there should be added to this 12,66] 0001, 
the amount of the commercial assets realized by the Com, 
pany before 1833. Thus, the amount of defalcation in 
the current nineteen years had been twenty-eight millions 
of money. But what is the argument of Sir pont aif 
and Sir Charles Wood? They say that the finances of 
India are so bad that we should not willingly take the 
management of them. Is there anything ‘80 utterly 
indefensible? If the Company were a real government 
with power, leaving England alone its trade with India, it 
ues not be objectionable, but the Government is 4 

and we cannot escape the responsibility by putti 
Government behind otoadng "Our extended Emot ir 
India will be a perilous inheritance to our sons. We hare 
annexed Scinde, Sattara, and the Punjaub—all at a loss, 
We are now going to annex Pegu, and all Bur. 
mah, and yet bend Dalhousie My doctored tee ota 
on the annexation of Pegu as an evil only second to war 
itself. If this annexation take place farewell to all 
amelioration in Indian finances. 


Sir James GrawaM, dwelling much on the difficulties 
of the Indian Government, defended in detail and with 
great force the provisions of the Government Bill. 


“We propose to give a new character to the legislative 
council, approaching, as near as possible, to a system of 
representation. We infuse new life and vigour by maki 
ex officio members men of the highest character 
station. We give the Governor-General not only a seat 
but a voice in the legislative council, and it is quite open 
for consideration whether the discussions shall be private 
or not. We propose to place the armies of the East India 
Company under the command of a general officer 
nominated by her Majesty. We propose to give a veto to 
the Crown in the nomination of the members of council, 
hitherto exclusively in the company, and not controlled by 
the Crown. We propose to separate from the Governor. 
General, and place under a lieutenant-governor, the pro- 
vince of Bengal.” 

The question of delay is a question of policy. It is 4 
grave question. Look at our Indian empire. In 
there is a serious revolution; the issue of the war in Bur- 
mah is doubtful: and in the East war overhangs us in 
menacing manner. Against delay we have the t 
of Lord Ellenborough, Lord Hardinge, Lord Dalhousie, 
Mr. Bird, Mr. Herries (the President of the Board of 
Control under Lord Derby), Sir John Hobhouse, Lord 
Panmure, and Mr. Baring. These are authorities, but 
these are also reasons against delay. It must never be 
forgotten how slender in point of force is our tenure 0 
empire in India. We must recollect always that it is 
mainly an empire of opinion. Ours is not 2 
strength, but our position we owe to the confidence of the 
country in the permanence of our rule, the steadiness of 
our government, and the firmness of the hand that grasps 
it. By shaking that contidence you disturb the very 
foundations of our Indian empire. Is it wise wantonly to 
disturb them ? 

As to the home machinery of this Government, we have 
Mr. Mill’s evidence that the double government gives 

reat additional security for discussion and consideration. 
But try the tree by its fruits. The following are the 
benefits it has effected since 1833 :—“ Small Crown Court 
established— a institutionsintroduce ee a 
of all suits entrusted to native judges—eivihans ins? 
and examined in native languages—liberty of wallet! 
printing established. Native languages restored in = 
of justice; Suttee and infanticide suppressed ; 
lotteries forbidden; slavery abolished ; railroads begun} 
electric telegraph in progress; uniform and ne ee 
introduced.” And look at the character of the a 
and civil servants. “I was sat igh with ve D A 
Wellington in the government o ia in a momen! 
the greatest danger. We have heard aang ¢ 4 
question put elsewhere, as to whether sons of ’ of 
might not be sent out to India, At the time speak 
the Queen’s army had met with great disaster ; Tr. by 
had met with great disaster ; the one was ‘oor 
Sir J. Pollock, the other by General Nott. The sept 
was retrieved by them—by the son of a humble shopk ne 
in the city of London, and the son of @ youn ont 
remote corner of South Wales. These two genera’® 
tained the honour of the British arms, and preserve, 
destruction our great British empire. My — did 
the member for Edinburgh has referred to | a 
on India made by Lord Grenville. I he ent bi 
inferior to that delivered by my right hon. woe #28 noo 
not twenty years I do not profess to aoe it, be eal 
words; but, if I remember rightly the spirit of sb ws the 
—Under this system you have had men ee ae * m4 
vernment of millions of subjects ; oe dtating 
eading victorious attacks; you have wd capitals; YoU 
terms of peace at the gates of conquered cap f mighty 
have had them administering the revenues 0 a 
‘ them residing at the courts ¢ 
provinees; have had them g to theit 
tributary kings; and yet these men have fear po 
native country with little more than a -~ vedo. ‘As 
and sometimes in circumstances even of pover'y 
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war we have always wished to avoid it, but Indian neces- 
sity bas produced successive wars. All were undertaken 
on the spot from a sense of coming danger, overriding the 
wishes of the Governors themselves. Mr. Cubden is 
at the annexation of Pegu. But has he not heard 
of annexations by other Governments not absolute or 
<6? We have heard of declarations of annexation 
Wi t bounds on the continent of North America, and of 
adetermination not to allow any independent neighbour to 
exist on that great and mighty continent. These are the 
unavoidable necessities of empire. What is true of 
America is equally true of Asia, and there is great ditliculty 
in declaring that you will not annex any additional 
Would single governments check those wars ? 
The case put is, that the Company is not sufficiently con- 
trolled, but direct control would give greater promptitude 
but no check upon war. - 
Just glance at the matters of finance :- In 1833 the debt 
of India was 38,000,000. It is now 53,000,007. The ad- 
dition, therefore, on the face of the account has been 
19,000,0007. But in 1833 there was a balance in the Ex- 
chequer of 8,400,0007. The balance at present in the Ex- 
wer is 15,000,0007, Deducting, therefore, that surplus 
of 6,00,000/. from the 15,000,000/. apparently of addi- 
tional debt, there does only stand an addition of $,400,000/, 
of Indian debt after the Affghan war, the Burmah war, the 
Panjaub war, and the war in Scinde—four wars most ex- 
ive and most important, and they have been conducted, 
ge and all, to a successful conclusion. There has been 
no increased taxation; on the contrary, the salt-tax has 
been reduced 25 per cent., and the transit dues wholly 


hed. 

Finally, the Bill strikes at the system of canvass, by 
throwing open appointments to public competition ; and 
establishes the right of the natives to extended employ- 
ment. 

Sir Herbert MappocK defended the Indian Civil 
Service. In a body of 800, many must be mediocre, 
and the difficulty of dismissing a man who has come 
oot from England, embarrasses the authorities still 
more. The Governor-General of India should be left 
more liberty of action; if so, the want of judicious out- 
lay on public works would cease, The natives should 
beadmitted to the Governor’s council. The Govern- 
ment Bill did not embrace one-third of the topics which 
shoukl have been brought under the notice of the legis- 
lature, but in the hope of its amendment in Committee, 
hewould vote for the second reading. Mr. Paittimorer 
pointed out several cases of judicial oppression ; and the 
wretched condition of the peasantry of India. Mr. 
Moxcxton Mitnes defended the present system as the 
best. Indian affairs were very difficult. 
and the best measures had been ineffectual in India. 

Mr. Brignr made an extended and statistical 
speech in favour of Lord Stanley’s amendment. 

The Government Bill is not much the better because it 
fixes no period. If the Act of 1833 had not terminated at 
tfixed period, this very Government, with all its faults, 
would have gone on for fifteen or twenty years without 
material change. Although Lord Dalhousie may, after a 
hint from Sir James Hogg, have advised immediate legis- 
lation, there is still a probability that he is opposed to the 
present Bill. In fact, nobody in the House or out of it is 
m favour of the Bill—excepting Sir Charles Wood. Mr. 
lowe, his secretary, in his speech the other night, inge- 
niously evaded all approbation of the Bill. Sir James Hogg 
is not in favour of the Bill. He simply says :—”" Legislate 
n0W, for we shall be found out if it go on for two years 
more.” Sir Robert Inghs, Mr. Herries, Mr. Hume, all 
disapproved of the Bill. Thus, we are going to do what 
tery one disapproves, and to leave undone what almost 
every one prefers. Then, delay iswisdom. The condition 
of the people of India proves that the home Government 
has not been advantageous in practice. The Culeutta 
Review testifies that the wealth of the country is fast and 
Ysibly declining. Public works are few and’ ina lequate. 
Since 1833, the Government, which has been so much ap- 

d, has Spent in the whole 5,000,000/, on public works 

mn India, while in this United Kingdom, on the single im- 
provement of railroads alone, we have spent a larger sum 
than 107, a head for every man, woman, and child in the 
tountry. The single town of Manchester has for several 
Years past heen spending more on its internal improvement 
9 has been expended by a. Government drawing 
Ppa eh of taxes from an empire including 150,000,000 
souls, (Loud cheers.) Compare this with what has 
been done by the Dutch, who are i i 
Wand of Java. That island is the size of England; it 
contains 40,000 square miles; it has 10,000,000 of popula 
‘ana Since the year 1810 there has been made in that 
more than 900 miles of excellent road, travellable 
seasons of the year. In Guzerat, after 50 years’ 
oe there are only 24 miles of road ; whilst in Java, 
40 years are 900 miles made, 
aera and ; James Hogg wished 
Chester intelligence in India, but there are obstacles 
the investment of English capital. There must be so, 
not, the commercial man would go where the civil 
cae and the soldier have gone. The proprietors formed 
<s representation; one London banker had 300 
a in his pocket, and the degrading character of the 
vass was well known. “The general court of proprietors 
ported control over the directors; the directors have no 
>: over the secret committee; the secret committee 
ty control over the Board of Control. The press 
itself sea public opinion is excluded; Parliament 
uded; and I defy any member of the house—I 

) viendly, after ten years’ observation—unless he is 
mee of the Government, or acting with or on the 

; Sete Tear to grapple with any question that is 

in India in the same manner as he can any 
wrestion at home, or any question connected with the 
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colonies. But even one in favour of the present system 
cannot vote for this Bill—which impairs all the good of 
the “double” government. The Court of Directors were 
to be a check on the President of the Board of Control. 
This bill impairs the power of the check, and therefore 
adds to the power of the minister of the day, without 
making the minister more responsible to Parliament. 
By the course we are taking, we are ignoring our 
own constitution and casting doubts upon those repre- 
sentative institutions which we value so highly. The 
Crown, the courts of justice, the highest interests of 
this great nation, the interests of all her dependencies, 
everything is amenable to the High Court of Parliament ; 
but somebody steps in, and says that in this Indian empire 
there is something so vast, so distant, so dangerous, and so 
mysterious, that it cannot be brought before this house, or 
one side or the other would make a victim of it for the 
purpose of faction. I do not believe a word of it. I believe 
trom the contests we wage here, call them contests of fac- 
tions if you will, comes a vast superiority in many things 
in this country over most countries in the world, and if 
there is anything in a colony which the colonists value, it 
has come from the constant assaults of members on the 
Government of the, day, and from the constant appeals of 
the public press to the judgment, the intellect, and the 
benevolence of the people of this country, And with 
regard to this Indian empire, if it is said that, having been 
conquered by force of arms, it is to be kept only by force 
and terror—if the Government is to continue its govern- 
ment under a mask—if Parliament and the people of Eng- 
land are to be shut out from the consideration of a ques- 
tion intimately concerning the greatest dependency of the 
Crown, I say then the glory of this house will have 
departed, and we will have proved ourselves a nation which 
has manifested merely the power of conquest, not the 
intellectual power of governing the country subjected to 
our sway. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. HarpinGE supported the Bill; and Sir James 
Hoae replied to some of Mr. Bright’s statements. The 
orders of the Board of Control are not more secret than 
those of the Colonial Secretary. The- changes in the 
home government proposed by the Bill are not neces- 
sary, but still the Bill preserves the Company as an 
intervening power, and so deserves support. 

Thursday brought the debate to a close; and 
Ministers to a great triumph. 

Mr. Ric objected to “legislation in a hurry,” 
supported the amendment, and censured the Govern- 
ment Bill in detail; dwelling much on the necessity of 
Mr. CumminG Bruce (late 
Secretary of the Board of Control) objected to delay, 
but also objected to many portions of the bill; espe- 
cially to the nominee Directors, and to the competition 
for the civil service, as novel and dangerous. Mr. 
MARJORIBANKS, as an East India Director after a 
five years’ canvass, testified to the purity of the con- 
stitueney who gave him their votes. Mr. NAprer 
supported the amendment, because it only pledged one 
to delay, while the Government Bill is conclusive. 
The imperfect information before the House did not 
warrant legislation; and the many evils and grievances 
alleged to exist in India made it our duty to delay. 
Mr. Jonn M‘GreGcor supported the bill as, upon the 
whole, wise and expedient. Mr. Digpy Seymovr, at 
length, and with fluency, made a sweeping indictment 
of the Indian administration as to its effects upon the 
country, quoting many statistics, and winding up with 
a figurative peroration 

Sir Cuanres Woop replied, in a summary speech, 
dealing briefly with many objections urged during the 
four nights’ debate. 

In 1833, the settlement of the commercial relations of 
the Company was a reason for delay which does not now 
exist. The only substantial argument for delay is that 
by Mr. Bright, who avows his intention to agitate for 
two years; but agitation is not proper on this question. 
The House in its wisdom should settle it rather than leave 
it toa deluded public opinion. Even in the House itself the 
amount of ignorance and misstatement has been very great. 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Blackett complained of certain reports 
not being before the House; they were laid on the table 
months ago. Mr. Blackett also stated that there was six 
millions arrears in the land reveuue of India; but he made 
a ludicrous mistake in his examination of the account. 
The arrears in one year were four millions—in the next 
year two millions; and Mr. Blackett has added both to 
make out the total deficit. This is enlightened ciiticism! 
On the question of salt, Mr. Bright quoted statistics from 
a paper which contradicted them in its next number ; and 
Mr. Blackett, judging from the decline in revenue, stated 
that the consumption of salt had fallen off, when in truth 
it has increased—the reduction of the revenue arising from 
the reduction of duty. Mr. Phinn made a similar mistake: 
he does not know, it seems, that a rupee means a piece of 
money, not a measure of salt. The small quantity of our 
manufactures taken by India is complained of ; but India, 
unlike agricultural countries, has a large domestic manu- 
facture with which English manufacture has to compete. 
Stories of the misery of the peasants are told; but Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly has told, within six months, tales as touch- 
ing of the sutferings of agriculturists at home. The Indian 
debt, instead of tending towards bankruptcy, is less than 
two years’ revenue ; and there has been a surplus revenue 
in three of the four last years. The Government Bill 
gives to India a government devised with consideration ; 
but, as time and circumstances suggest, it may be altered. 
And as to the absence of limitation, it agrees in that re- 
spect with the prayer of the second petition from the 
Native Association of Bombay. 


employing the natives. 
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Mr. Drsraktt followed, in a speech of two hours and 
a half, rising at twenty minutes past elevén, in a very 
full House. 


Party feelings have been forbidden in this question ; but 
arty contests have hitherto caused a generous emulation 
in the House; and though party feelings may lead to ex- 
cess, yet common sense and public opinion will always 
correct them. But no fear of party inconvenience in the 
present case should lead us into such a want of moral 
sagacity and courage as would make us shrink from frankly 
expressing our opinions. 

“Delay” has precedents. Tu 1813, Lord Grey and Lord 
Grenville objected to entertaia the Government Bill at a 
late period of the session. in 1833, Mr. Charles Wynn 
advised delay. Lord Stanley does but the same now. In 
1833, we framed a Government for India, to last twenty 
years. The interval has passed, and we still find com- 
plaints of wars, deficits, no education, few public works, 
and the mal-administration of justice. Are these the five 
points of the Charter? The servants of the Company do 
not deny these accusations; they only explain them. Yet 
we are asked to provide at once a Government for India, 
as if we were legislating for a railroad. We are to have 
no discussion, because the people or Parliament take no 
interest in the topic! Ifso, more shame for them; but 
should Ministers triumph in that circumstance ? 

We find India subject to chronic misgovernment. Must 
there not be something, then, defective in the scheme of 
government? It is cumbrous, tardy, divided, and deficient 
in clear and complete responsibility. Mark the contra- 
dictory definitions that have been given. One member 
says the Company has real power; another says that it is 
a sham, the Board of Control having all power; while a 
third says neither have power, the Governor-General 
being the real authority. Yet some time ago, Lord 
Ellenborough, selected specially by Sir Robert Peel as 
Governor of India at a critical period, was rudely recalled 
—by his Sovereign? by the Board of Control? No; by 
this Court of Directors, which has “no power.” Under 
the present bill, the Directors have a similar power. Re- 
member that the organic change you fear must come; in 
1874, India, with all its debt, must come into your hands; 
then, can we afford it to suffer another twenty years such 
as that now expired? The Government if disturbs 
much, and really settles nothing. Its plan for the Home 
Government has all the disadvantages of the present sys- 
tem, with none of its advantages. The Ronmtiatel 
nominees will make the Board dependent. (In 1833, Mr. 
Macaulay denounced a similar proposal for the appoint- 
ment of nominee Directors as the “ worst proposition he 
ever heard.”) No nominees you may select can have more 
experience than the same number of the present Directors ; 
but under the new system you will have elected Directors 
selected entirely irrespective of that Indian experience 
which now in general qualifies the candidate for direction. 

One feature of the debate is curious. No one but offi- 
cials (excepting Mr. Macaulay) support the bill, and 
many who disapprove of the amendment condemn the 
bill. Mr. Macaulay told us many things; why did he not 
inform us why the code was not carried out? In 1833, 
he said, a code was wanted, and could be readily supplied : 
who has prevented its publication? Sir James Graham is 
another important advocate of the bill. He praises the 
Company’s officers ; yet for the first time such men as Nott 
and Pollock are to be made subordinate to Queen’s officers. 
Then, as a compensation for the state of Indian finances, 
we are to have an Indian budget, without having power to 
control a single shilling. Authority has been used against 
“delay.” But Lord Dalhousie’s advice is like a Homeric 
cloud—we know not even his words. Lord Ellenborough’s 
advice differs from what he said three months ago; we know 
not the grounds of the change. Lord Hardinge, now quoted 
against delay, did not express that opinion before the com- 
mittee. Mr. Herriesstatesthat the late Cabinet contemplated 
immediate legislation. “That is the first I heard of it.” 
And Lord Derby never heard of until now. The state of 
India has been urged in favour of delay, but India is no 
small state ready for insurrection. It is a large empire, 
peopled by twenty-five nations, differing in race, in lan- 
guage, in religion. They cannot combine. Mr. Lowe 
pointed out the condition of Arabia, of Turkey, of Central 
Asia, and of China, as arguments for delay. “If Turkey 
is in peril I am sorry to hear that the Coalition has 
brought us to such a pass.” But Turkey was in greater 
peril in 1833, Arabia was in insurrection—greatly dis- 
turbed by a new sect. And in China the causes of the 
late war had then commenced. Then the reform measure 
of next year has been used as an argument, but that is 
not now a difficult question, and if to suit his own conve- 
nience Lord John Russell has postponed English reform 
for two years, is India to continue to be misgoverned, and 
a similar delay for consideration refused ? Tord Stanley's 
amendment leads to no substantial delay. It allows Minis- 
ters to mature in autumn a measure which might be 
brought forward early next session and passed before 
Faster, 

“Sir, Ido not know what may be the fate of this 
amendment, but when I hear of party questions and party 
feeling, I remember how often we have struggled here 
animated by such party feelings upon subjects which, al- 
though they may excite our passions for the passing 
moment, are but of a transitory and fleeting nature. We 
have had our party struggles, the subjects of which have 
often been consigned to oblivion, but we are struggling 
now for something that will not be forgotten; and how 
ever I may go into the lobby, however my noble friend 
may be attended, I shall be supported by the consciousness 
that upon a great occasion I at least attempted to do my 
duty by those who have deemed me worthy of their poli- 
tical confidence, and I shall at least do my utmost to con- 
nect their name with a course of policy which I think will 
be honourable to themselves, and which I believe will be 
beneficial to the country.” (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Disraeli was in good humour throughout. Be- 
sides his relevant remarks he made some points which 
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easily amused a House evidently jaded with the gene- 
ral dulness of the debate. He compared, amid 
great laughter, the self-sacrifice of one half the direc- 
tors to Thuggee, and said the House would in future 
look “with curiosity and horror” at each director— 
curious to know the fifteen Thugs and the fifteen vic- 
tims, His description of Mr. Macaulay’s speech as a 
“ burst of conversation ;” of Sir Robert Inglis (sitting 
opposite below the gangway, but near Ministers) as “one 
who very rarely does support any of our amendments,” 
and of Sir Charles Wood, his “ ancient antagonist,” as 
still “doomed” to bring in “a dreary budget,” were 
delivered well, and had a pleasant effect. In his clos- 
ing sentence he seemed to reclaim the leadership of the 
Opposition. 


Lord Joun Russexi was brief and pointed in 
reply :— 


There is nothing dishonourable in party, but a party 
ought to have a settled purpose. And when a leader like 
Mr. Disraeli has no settled policy the intelligent members 
of his party express their own opinions. It is hard to 
know what Lord Stanley’s motion means. He says we 
require further information, but every member who has 
spoken has given a decided opinion as to the course to be 
pursued. But Mr. Bright explains Lord Stanley’s mo- 
tion to mean the allowance of two years for agitation, at 
the end of which time government by the Company would 
cease. (“ Hear, hear,” from Mr. Bright.) That agitation, 
urged by unsuccessful lawyers and disappeinted place- 
seekers, might be successful against the Company, but 
would it not also risk the Indian empire itself? for autho- 
rity would be gradually condemned, opinion gradually 
subverted, and the foundation of our Indian empire 
shaken. Mr. Disraeli quoted Lord Grey’s conduct in 1833, 
when danger also existed; but did Lord Grey postpone 
his bill for two years, or even for two months ? 

The “double government” is necessary, for the govern- 
ment of India must be a despotism, and you must have 
something to check that despotism. But two defects of 
the present are removed by the Government bill. To ob- 
viate the objections to the canvass, Indian officers of ex- 
perience will be nominated by the Crown, and the patron- 
age has been purified by throwing open the civil service 
to.competition. Besides, by that you prevent the danger 
to the constitution that would result from that patronage 
ever coming into the hands of the Crown, 

“With respect to the question of the mode in which the 
government of India has been hitherto conducted, I must 
say I think the general results are a flourishing condition 
of India, an improvement in the revenue, an improve- 
ment in the trade of the country, greater facilities of tran- 
sit than were ever known before, and, generally speaking, 
a flourishing and prosperous empire, upon whose fate you 
have now to decide. I have seen it stated that we have 
not found in India those great public works which former 
Sultans and Emperors of India founded, and that if we 
were now to leave India we should leave no monuments 
behind us. I entirely differ both from the statement and 
from the opinion, For my own part, when I look back 
on the history of great empires, especially in India and 
the Rast, I can see little to admire or approve of. I see un- 
doubtedly powerful emperors, who have established their 
power by a disregard of all obligations, founding great 
works for some purpose of vanity and ostentation, and 
who have reared those works by the labour of slaves who 
were pooenee taken in war. These works are in fact the 
records of the misery and endurance of those prisoners of 
war who, in our times, are treated with humanity and 
kindness. (Cheers.) But, sir, are there no monuments 
which we should leave behind us? Will it not be re- 
eorded that during our government of India we have put 
an end to those desolating wars in which neighbouring 
princes attacked each other to the total ruin of the 

weople; that the seene so eloquently described by Mr. 
Jurke of the ravage of the Carnatic has not been re- 
peated during our time, but that instead of these things 
better notions of law and justice have been introduced 
by us among the people of India; that if we have not 
done what one honourable gentleman seemed to think it 
was the duty of the East India Company to do—if we 
have not, in the course of less than a century, changed the 
whole character of the people, yet we have laid the foun- 
dation for that change of character by which they should 
see that in English estimation, truth and justice are 
to take the place of falsehood and venality (cheers) ; that 
we shall have, by means of the education that we have 
established there, introduced to the cultivated minds of 
India a knowledge of the literature and science of Europe; 
that we shall thereby have enabled them in future, whether 
they be governed by Hindoos, or by any other authority, 
to judge that government by a better test than those old 
barbarous rules which perfidious conquerors have taught 
them. (Loud cheers.) My belief is, sir, that if our rule 
in India were destroyed we should have that consolation, 
a consolation greater than if we had built those palaces, 
now stately ruins, which former sovereigns have erected 
in India. But, sir, my belief and my — is, that the 
overnment of this country will long continue in India. 
Tae no other power that is so likely to maintain peace 
among the various natioms which inhabit it. I see no 
other power that is so likely to introduce improvements 
from time to time, tending to the civilization of the people. 
Believing such to be our great mission, and deviding , 80 
far as I am concerned, not to put this power in jeopardy 
by consenting to two years’ agitation, uncertainty, and 
delay, I shall certainly vote against the amendment of the 
noble lord; and I trust the House will assent to the second 
reading of this bill.” (The noble lord resumed his seat 
amidst loud cheering.) 


It was then two o’clock. The division took place 
immediately. There appeared— 





For Lord Stanley’s amendment . . 140 


Against it . . . 23 





Majority for Government . . 182 
The bill was read a second time without a division. 


ADVERTISEMENT DUTY. 

The House had some discussion and three divisions 
on this question last night. Mr. GLapsTONE explained 
as a collateral subject the changes he proposed respect- 
ing the allowance of increased size to newspapers— 
from 1530 inches to 2295—leaving them free to make 
the increase either through an enlargement of one 
sheet, or the addition of a supplement. He also ad- 
hered to his proposal of reducing the advertisement 
duty from Is. 6d. to 6d. Mr. Mriver Gipson thought 
that after the resolution against the whole advertise- 
ment duty this partial repeal was trifling with the 
House. If the duty—vexatious as it was—is to be 
retained at all, 1s. 6d. is preferable to 6d. Mr. Guap- 
STONE, in reply, defended the advertisement tax. It 
was unequal; so was postage. It was at present a tax 
upon trade and labour, and its reduction would serve 
small newspapers. ‘This tax was not like the other so- 
called “taxes on knowledge”—it was a tax on trade 
and labour. Thus it involved a distinct principle, and 
if the House granted its reduction they could not con- 
sistently refuse the reduction of other duties. Mr. 
CospeN attributed the difficulty to Mr. Gladstone’s 
own unnecessary proposition for repealing the supple- 
ment tax. The committee divided, when the repeal of 
the tax was negatived by 109 to 99. 

The division was followed by general conversation, 
and renewed requests to the Government to concede 
the total abolition of the tax. Mr. CravrurpD made a 
new move. He proposed to substitute in the resolu- 
tion the cipher 0 for sixpence. Mr. GLADSTONE 
opposed this motion; and Lord Jomn RusskExu pro- 
tested against it as irregular. The House had already 
decided ; and this was an attempt to carry in a thin 
House what had been rejected in a House containing 
more than two hundred members, The House then 
divided, when there appeared— 

For the word “sixpence”. . . . . 63 
For the “cipherO” - . . . . . 68 
Majority for the “cipher 0”. . . 5 

The House again divided on the question, that no 
duty whatever be inserted in the Bill, when there 
appeared— 

mE SS Soe ees a ee 
Noes . . . . . . . . . . . 61 
Majority against the Government . 9 

Mr. Grapstone moved that all the resolutions, but 
the last, be reported on Monday, thus promising a re- 
newed division. 

JAMAICA. 

The Duke of Newcastie made a statement respect- 
ing the island of Jamaica. The dissension between 
the Assembly on the one hand, the Governor and the 
Council on the other, has risen to such a height as to 
produce a total cessation of internal government. It 
has been found that the constitution of Jamaica, which 
has existed since the time of Charles IT., abounds in 
such anomalies as to render any combined action be- 
tween the Governor and the Assembly impossible ; 
and the recent conduct of that body in refusing to 
pass any money bills has resulted in a loss of about 
10002, a-day to the colonial revenue. As the term of 
office of the present Governor has expired, the Govern- 
ment propose to supply his place by Mr. Barkly, late 
Governor of Guiana, who will accept the office at a 
reduced salary, the greater portion of which will be 
paid at home. Several other offices, of which there 
are far too many in the island, will be shortly abolished, 
the present holders receiving a moderate compensation. 
The debt of the island amounts to 700,000/., on which 
interest is paid at six per cent. It is proposed that 
500,000/. shall be raised, at a lower rate of interest, on 
the credit of this country, and that that amount of the 
island debt shall be paid off, thus effecting a saving in 
interest of about 15,000/. a-year, a portion of which 
saving is to be appropriated as a sinking fund, so as to 
pay off the debt in a period of thirty years. The noble 
Duke then alluded to reforms in the constitution, 
which he hoped might be introduced by the exertions 
of the new Governor. 

The offer to the colonial Legislature will, of course, be 
accompanied by certain conditions. If the credit of this 
country is to be lent to the Island of Jamaica, the Go- 
vernment has a fair claim to call upon them to place their 
finances in such a condition as to render the guarantee 
practically nominal as regards this country, though prac- 
tically real as regards the advantage to the colony. The 
conditions which, speaking generally, the Government 
propose, are these—to instruct the Governor to endeavour 
to obtain from the Assembly the abandonment of the 
anomalous position which they oceupy in connexion with 





their finances; to secure the permanent yoti p 

the same sense in which + ape voted yy oP 
and in other colonies ; to obtain the placing of the finances 
under proper restrictions and the management of poi 

officers; to secure the proper auditing of accounts, and 
other financial changes. 

Eventually, responsible government, with much mo. 
difieation, might be usefully introduced in Jamaica, 

Lords Dersy and Grey expressed general approval 
of the plan. 

TRANSFER OF LAND, 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY stated to the House what had 
been done since 1830 regarding legislative facilities for 
the transfer of land, and in a speech showing much 
knowledge of the subject, stated the character of the 
new bill he has prepared. 

The four first clauses propose to allow an owner of land 
to obtain a parliamentary title to enable him to transfer 
his land, or any portion of it, at any future period with. 
out cost or expense. The first clause enables any land. 
owner to apply to a land tribunal, to be constituted under 
this act, to have his land brought under the operation of 
the act, and if the tribunal think fit to grant his request 
they will direct a full vestigation to be made as to the 
title and the existing state and circumstances of the 
estate, and if they find that he has a full title as owner, 
then they may decree that the whole, or any part of it, 
should be brought under the provisions of the act, and 
thenceforth such land would remain under the operation 
of the act. The next section provides, that when land ig 
once brought under the operation of the act no person 
shall be at liberty to embarrass it by any future settle. 
ment, trust, or charge upon it, without the leave of the 
land tribunal, nor to create any of those various ¢ 
with which the law in Ireland is so familiar, and which 
tend to make the title of land so much more complicated 
in that country than in England, but not to interfere with 
the power to grant leases. If the owner shall have occasion 
to raise money upon the land he will be enabled to do so 
by one simple charge, to be called land debentures, which 
will be issued at his request by the same tribunal. The 
third clause enables every person having an interest in the 
land brought under the act, to apply to the court and ob- 
tain a certificate, which will be conclusive evidence of the 
extent of his interest in the property. And the fourth 
section authorizes any person who is entered in the regis 
ter of the court as owner of any estate, to have the estate 
transferred to any other person by a simple entry on the 
books of the court. Thus every case that can arise is pro- 
vided for. The 5th and 6th clauses refer to the mode of 
issuing the debentures. If an estate is worth 1000/. a- 
year, the court, on application, may issue debentures to 
the extent of 10,000/., or ten years’ value, seeured upon it, 
all having equal priority, bearing the same interest, issued 
for the same term, and of the same nominal value—which 
generally would be small, say 100/. each. This will enable 
the owner to raise money at an easy rate of interest—(for 
as these debentures will afford a first class security they 
will be doubtless much sought after as a safe investment) ; 
it will also afford facilities for paying off the incumbrance 
gradually, by buying up the debentures in detail, and a 
small stamp duty being charged, it would bring a large 
amount to the revenue. The other clauses of the bill re- 
ferred to the machinery by which the bill is to be carried 
out, and under the 11th section the machinery of the En- 
cumbered Estates Act is made available for the purposes 
of this measure. 

The bill, with the consent of the Government, was 
referred to the Select Committee on the Registration 
of Assurance, 

ABORTIVE ‘ BALLOT” MOTIONS. 

Partial crotchets on the Ballot have been brought 
before the House this week. On ‘Tuesday Mr. 
Bonwam Carrer moved that, instead of disfranchising 
towns notoriously corrupt, the Ballot should be used in 
the borough for the two succeeding elections. The 
places to which the Bill would apply would be Maldon, 
Barnstaple, Tynemouth, Cambridge, Canterbury, and 
Kingston-upon-Hull. Mr. H. BERKELEY objected to 
this homeopathic dose ; and the impatient House ad- 


journed at seven o’clock rather than go on with the 


discussion. On Wednesday, Lord Dupiay STUART 
brought on another ballot motion. On the writ being 
moved for Liverpool, he moved as an amendment that 
the votes at the next election be taken by Ballot. In 
support of his amendment, he spoke until the clock 
struck six, when the House, according to rule, 
adjourned. 

Lorp Lyypuurst on THE RUSSIAN Norg.—On 
Monday, in the House of Lords, Lord LyxpHURST made 
a “ pronouncement.” He said: “I beg leave, my es 
to move for a copy of a state paper, published he 
Gazette of St. Petersburg, and signed by Count Nessel- 
rode, with reference to the negotiations between Russia 
and the Ottoman Porte. As I am not in any way con 
nected with her Majesty’s Government, I may wae 
without creating any embarrassment, to state that bn 
copy of that document which I have seen be correct, 4 
one of the most fallacious—one of the most aged 
of the most offensive—and one of the most insulting ed 
ments of that description that [ have ever had the m id 
tune to read.” The Earl of ABERDEEN said, that it viable 
not be convenient to lay a copy of this note on the ta a 
of the house just at the present moment, but — 
not be indisposed to do so in the course of a few - al 

Succrssion Duty Bri1.—This Bill passed throu 
Committee last evening. Some conversational — 
was made to the several clauses, but no division , 
taken, the clauses relating to growing timber being post 
poned. 
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ExcumpzreD Estares 1x Inetanp.—A bill to con- 

tinue the powers of the Commissioners appointed to 

the sale and transfer of these estates is being 

jn the House of Lords. It continues the power of 

itioning for the sale of new estates for two years, and 

eral powers of the commissioners for four years. 

Sr. Lzonarps and CLanRicaRDE showed a spirit 

of dislike to the Bill, as exceptional and injurious to the 

value of landed property; but the Lord Chancellor con- 

dusively defended it. Lord St. Leonarps moved last 

night Lat the operation of the new bill be limited for one 
; but he was defeated by 45 to 36. 

Ixcoms Tax.—The Income Tax Bill has been passed 
in the Lords. “ Amendments,” proposed by Lords Lucan 
and Wickxow being rejected by 34 to 18, and 21 to 10. 

Corrvet Exection at BarnstarLe.—A Commission 
has been prayed by both Houses to inquire into corrupt 

ings at the late election for Barnstaple. There 

was some opposition in the House of Lords, on the grounds 
that the evidence was weak. Apropos of this, Lord 
Brovenam expressed a doubt whether it was really 
for a peer to interfere at an election. The resolu- 

tion of the ems of Commons excluding them also ex- 
duded lord lieutenants of counties, yet the latter actually 
gat as members in the House. But Lord Camppe.y 
inted out that it was not the resolution of the Commons 

t could make it illegal; it was the constitution of the 
country which marked a distinction between the Peers 
sitting by hereditary right and the Commons House of 
Parliament. 

Scctrisn Untversitres.—At present the professors in 
Scottish universities must take an oath stating their 
adhesion to the Presbyterian doctrine. Government pro- 

instead, a declaration of adhesion to the Westminster 

fession of Faith and a promise not to use the resources 

of the professorship for the subversion of the Established 
Church of Scotland. 

Mixep Epvcation 1x Iretanp.—It has been stated 


, 





that Dr. Whately’s Evidences of Christianity have been | 


unged from the list of school books used in the Irish 
National Schools. Sir John Young explains, that the new 
rule is that when the parent of any one child object to the 
use of that book, the use of it shall be relegated to the 
hours of separate religious instruction. 

Juvextte Menpicancy.— Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill, 
which ordains that young mendicants shall be taken by 
the police and supported in the workhouse at the expense 
of the parents, has been read a second time in the House 
of Lords. 

LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
{From ovr own CorRESPONDENT. | 
Lerrer LXXIX. 


Paris, Thursday Evening, June 30, 1853. 





| 
Aw unforeseen circumstance is about to bring on a | 
crisis in France, and in the sequel of that crisis a revo- | 


lution. The crops are ruined—hay, corn, and vintage ; 
scarcely a fraction of them has been saved this year. 


The bad weather we have had for two months, with | 


constant rain and a very low temperature, has kept 
back vegetation, flooded the meadows, and rotted the 
gtowing crops. Deplorable news is continually arriving 
from all parts of France. 
covered with snow! Snow in the month of June! 
Never has there been known such an abnormal condi- 
tion of the atmosphere. The loss of the green crops 
has been followed by an extraordinary rise in the price 
of butcher’s meat: it is doubled in the provinces and in 
Paris, The corn being lodged and rotted, bread has 
risen in price 25 per cent. within the week ; lastly, the 
vines having been frozen, there will be no wine.  Al- 
ready there was no living in Paris in consequence of 


The whole South has been | 


the artiticial enhancement of the cost of all things, and | 


the exorbitant rents demanded by house proprietors : 


how will it be a month or two hence ? 
ment is appalled. 
several departments to inquire into the actual state of 
things. The commissioners will make their reports, 
but they will not remake the er yps that have been de- 
stroyed. Bonaparte and Persigny hold daily consulta- 
tions on this subject. What is to be done ? 
the peasants to live ? 
consumed in the purchase of bread, how are they to 
Pay taxes? Bonaparte finds himself with a commer- 
cial erisis, an agricultural crisis, and a political crisis, 
all on his hands together. He knows that in France 
famine has always been the precursor of revolutions. 
re was a famine in 1789; the movement of the 5th 
and 6th of October was the consequence, There was 
4 famine in 1829, caused by the great rains of 1828; 
the result was seen in 1830. The great drought of 
1846 produced a famine in 1847, which was followed 
the revolution of February 1848. Bonaparte knows 
all this, wnd is kept in a state of extreme disquietude 
by the ominous symptoms of the horizon. The Stock 
xchange, too, has felt their depressing influence. On 
disastrous prospects of the harvest becoming 
known, a sudden fall took place at once in the midst 
4 rising market, and the quotations have again 
declined without the intervention of any political 
news. Bonaparte is very seriously pondering, with 
Persigny, the question whether it is not time to tack 
ship—in other words, to change his course of policy. 
ho Tecent facts have given an inkling of a tendancy 


The Govern- 


It has sent commissioners into the | 


How are | 
If all their scanty earnings are | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| organized against himself. 


| 
| 


For instance, Persigny sent the other day for all the 
responsible editors of newspapers ; they had interviews 
with him singly, one after the other, and he promised 
them to enlarge the bounds of political discussion, and 
to relieve them from all petty annoyances in matters of 
detail. He told them that in the beginning of its esta- 
blishment, the Imperial Government had been obliged 
to restrict the press in order to quell all resistance; but 
that now as we had entered upon a settled state of 
things, and as the Government was aware that the 
press was a necessary organ in modern society, it was 
resolved to restore it a little freedom of action. M. de 
Girardin, the editor of La Presse, who was sent for like 
the rest, replied to M. de Persigny, “That what was 
now wanted was not the freedom of the press; that to 
make amends for the want of that freedom, human in- 
genuity had contrived perfectly sufficient substitutes in 
news communicated from hand to hand and from mouth 
to ear (les nouvelles & la main et les nouvelles a 
Voreille); that everything the Government wished not 
to be known, was known, said, and repeated by thou- 
sands of mouths, propagated by public malignity, and 
euvenomed by the angry feelings of all; that, conse- 
quently, since the restricted press had found a substi- 
tute which could not be restricted, he was, for his own 
part, quite content with that state of things; that he 
neither feared the imposition of new restraints on the 
press nor craved an extension of its liberty ; but that 
there was another liberty, of the want of which, the late 
promiscuous arrests had made the public keenly sensible; 
he meant, he said, that personal liberty which was 
guaranteed to all in theory, and accorded to no one in 
practice. This was a real evil, an evil which caused 
universal uneasiness, and which was not of a nature 
to win affectionate adherents to the existing Govern- 
ment.” It was after this conversation that Persigny 
came to the determination, of which everybody is now 
talking, to put an end to the practice of preventive 
arrests, and to limit personal detention to cases 
of actual crime. It is proposed to generalize the 
English system of bail which has been inscribed since 
’°89 in the text of the French law, but which, in con- 


| sequence of the personal feelings of the judges, has 


never been applied. 
It is high time, indeed, that an end should be put 


| to that course of arbitrary arrests which has sent 


more than three thousand persons to prison within a 
month, without the Government having been able, 
it is said, to discover the slightest trace of a plot or 
of any chief of a conspiracy. So, after eight or ten 

















At Satory there are every day grand reviews and 
grand maneuvres. Every time goes there 
he gains fresh battles; decidedly he is a hero, the im- 
mortal hero of Satory! It is said, however, that his 
glorious campaign will soon be over, and that he will 
take his departure about the 15th or 20th of July, to 
escort his wife to the waters of the 

I now come to the news from the Kast, which has 
engrossed public attention this week. The grand news 
is the disgrace of Admiral Lasusse. On hearing that 
the French fleet had not entered Besika Bay until 
twenty-four hours after that of England, Bona) 
was in a towering passion, and immediately put Ad- 
miral Lasusse on half-pay. Vice-Admiral Hamelin 
succeeds him in the command of the fleet. This act of 
severity will impress commanding officers, both of the 
army and navy, with a salutary terror. In a military 
point of view the act is just ; if the presence of the two 
fleets had been necessary the day the English fleet 
arrived at Besika, it is clear that the delay of the 
French fleet would have paralyzed the movements of 
the former, and might have done serious mischief. If 
we consider the act with a view to future events, we 
must see that it will force naval officers to display ex- 
traordinary activity, and make them ready to have 
recourse to hostilities on the very first occasion. 

The state of things in Paris with regard to the Turkish 
question is at the present moment this: The son of 
Prince Woronzoff arrived on Monday with important 
despatches from St. Petersburg for M. de Kisselef. 
According to what has transpired of their tenour, the 
Emperor Nicholas is firmly resolved not to give way, 
but to maintain his ultimatum in spite of France and 
England! He reckons upon always having it in his 
power to occasion a dispute between these two Powers, 
so as to hinder them from acting in concert with re- 
spect to the pending question. The enthusiasm of the 
Russians exceeds ‘all bounds. True, there are at the 
Russian Court some statesmen—Nesselrode among 
others—who are for peace, but the great majority of 
the courtiers are for war, Nesselrode wished to sub- 
mit certain considerations to the Emperor, but the 
latter rudely cut him short, saying it was all quite 
useless. If we take all this into account, and along 

with it the text of M. de Nesselrode’s note to Turkey, 
wherein it is said very distinctly that in a few weeks 
the Russian troops will cross the frontier to obtain 
material guarantees / until Russia shall have obtained 
moral guarantees, that is to say the full and entire 


| concession of all its demands; wherein it is also said 


days of preventive detention, the police are obliged to | 


discharge the unfortunate workmen or the honest 
traders they had arbitrarily arrested. 
still remain 250 prisoners at Mazas; they belong to all 
parties. As espionage is widely spread, and the least 


After all, there | 


word dropped in the hearing of an agent of police is | 


enough to send a man to jail, it is probable that the 
crime of these 250 persons will have been an expression 
of their detestation for Bonaparte or his Government. 
By the same rule all France should be imprisoned. The 


| 
blunders of the police, moreover, are of daily occurrence. | 


A gentleman said aloud on the Boulevards to a friend, 
“ He’s a brigand! a thief! an assassin!” A policeman 
was down upon him in a moment: “Sir, you are 
speaking of the Emperor; I arrest you!” Here is 
another sample of police doings :—People in the pro- 
vinces are much occupied with the phenomenon of 
turning tables, and what is more, of tables that 
answer questions put to them, M. Louis Pujot, one 
of the amnestied, having asked a table would Bona- 
parte fall soon, the table took to thumping the floor 
furiously with its feet by way of replying, “ Yes! 
yes! yes!” M. Louis Pujot has been arrested; the 
table ought also to have been arrested as his accomplice. 

Bonaparte is still at St. Cloud, and his ministers go 
there every day to hold a council, at which he presides. 
St. Amand alone is absent, being engaged in inspecting 
all the camps and garrisons in France. Napoleon 
Jerome has at last made up his mind to serve an ap- 
prenticeship to his new trade of generalship. You know 
that Bonaparte has made him a general, and what is 
more, has given him the command of the troops in the 
camp at St. Omer, The reception of this third-rate 
ambitieur has been an annoying one for him. Bona- 
parte has forbidden the utterance of any other cries 
than Vive ’ Empéreur! Instead, therefore, of the cries 
of Vive Napoleon! on which he reckoned, Jerome was 
hailed with Vive ’Empéreur/ He bit his lip, I am 
told, at hearing that cry, which revealed to him a plot 
You know that his hopes, 
in going to take command of the troops at St. Omer, 
were to make for himself a party in the army, and to 
effect a new 2nd of December against Bonaparte. He 
has long been secretly at work, and he thought himself 
on the point of succeeding, when the reception at St. 
Omer revealed to him the fact that Bonaparte had his 
eye on him, 





that the maintenance of peace depends on the promp- 
titude with which Turkey shall yield@—if we connect 
all these facts with this other no less weighty one, the 
orders addressed to Prince Ghika at Jassy to prepare 
quarters and provisions for the Russian army of oceu- 
pation, there can remain no doubt as to the intentions 
of Russia. 

It is just now rumoured that the French Govern- 
ment has received a despatch in cypher, announcing 
the passage of the Pruth by the Russian army at Skou- 
Nani, on the 19th of June. It is also rumoured that 
Rothschild’s house has received another depatch, an- 
nouncing that the English and French Fleets have 
received an order from the Sultan to pass the Dar- 
danelles. The possibilities are these. We know that 
the Sultan’s reply to Russia was couched in yery pre- 
cise terms; we know that it positively made a casus 
belli of the occupation of the Danubian provinces ; and 
that it declared, that if the Russians passed the fron- 
tier, the Sultan would appeal for aid to the four 
Powers that signed the treaties of 1841, and in par- 
ticular to the English and French Fleets, and that he 
would himself repel force by force. If it is true that the 
Russians crossed the Pruth on the 19th, Turkey having 
given notice that she would regard that step as a de- 
claration of war, it is probable that immediately on 
receipt of the news—that is to say, on the 21st at 
latest, orders were sent to the two fleets to pass the Dar- 
danelles and enter the “lack Sea, And as they are 
summoned to reply to an aggression by a counter 
aggression, it is not improbable that they have been 
oceupied since the 26th in bombarding Odessa and 
Sebastopol. If the news is true, we shall see the 
ocean fleet clear out of Brest, and Admiral Corry’s 
from Spithead to enter the Baltic and bombard Cron- 
stadt, and, if possible, St. Petersburg. If the two 
fleets take that course, it will be a confirmation of this 
last news ; if they do not, then the news is false this 
time, as it has so often been before. 8s. 


CONTINENTAL NOTES, 

Onk would almost think that continental life was suddenly 
blotted out since this great Turco-Russian dispute; seeing 
that our title becomes to some extent a misnomer in con- 
enqnenee of GisCeaaee Gaiey CUES here but Con- 
stantinople, on any subject except uestion. 
‘Aad epenen hn alee which so much ink is 
in which so vast an interest is taken, we 

that takes the shape of fact, 
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little news 
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hundred ; but authentic statements are at a discount. We 
will do what we can to give the reader a rational idea of 
the question as it stands. But first we call his attention 
to the following document—the last note sent by Count 
Nesselrode to Constantinople :— 

** St. Petersburg, May 31, 1853. 

“Srr,—The Emperor, my august master, has just been 
informed that his ambassador has been under the necessity 
of leaving Constantinople, in consequence of the peremp- 
tory refusal of the Porte to take towards the Imperial Go- 
vernment of Russia the llest engag t of a nature 
to reassure it of the protective intentions of the Ottoman 
Government with regard to the orthodox worship and 
churches in Turkey. 

“Tt is after a fruitless sojourn of three months—after 
having exhausted, by word of mouth and by writing, all 
that truth, benevolence, and a spirit of conciliation could 
dictate—it is, finally, after having endeavoured to meet 
(méneger) all the scruples of the Porte by successive modi- 
fications, to which he had consented in the terms and the 
form of the guarantees which he was instructed to demand 
—that Prince Menschikoff was compelled to take the deter- 
mination which the Emperor learns with sorrow, but of 
which he could but entirely approve. 

“Your Excellency is too enlightened not to foresee the 
consequences of the interruption of our relations with the 
Government of his highness. You are too devoted to the 
true and permanent interests of your sovereign and his 
empire not to feel a a regret in prevision of the 
events which may follow, and the responsibility of which 
must rest entirely on those who provoke them. 

“ Thus, in addressing this letter to-day to your Excel- 
lency, my only object is to put it in your power, in so far 
as it is still pasaible, to render a most important service to 
your sovereign. Place once more the real situation of 
affairs before his highness; explain to him the moderation 
and the justice of the demand of Russia; the very great 
insult done te the Emperor by opposing to his intentions, 
which have constantly been friendly and generous, un- 
founded mistrust and inexcusable refusals. 

“The dignity of his Majesty, the interests of his empire, 
the voice of his conscience, do not permit him to accept 
such proceedings in return for those which he has had, and 
still wishes to entertain, with Turkey. He must seck to 
obtain their reparation, and to provide against their recur- 
rence in future, 

“Tn a few weeks the troops will receive the order to 
cross the frontiers of the empire, not to wage war, which 








it is repugnant to his Majesty to undertake against a | 
Sovereign whom it has always pleased him to consider | 
a sincere ally, but to obtain those material guarantees | 
until the moment when, brought to more equitable senti- | 


ments, the Ottoman Government will give to Russia the 
moral securities which she has in vain demanded for two 
years through her representatives at Constantinople, and, 
in the last instance, by her ambassador. 

“The draft of the note which Prince Menschikoff pre- 
sented to you is in your hands. Let your Excellency 
hasten, after having obtained the consent of his Highness 
the Sultan, to sign that note, sans rariantes, and to trans- 
mit it without delay to our ambassador at Odessa, where 
he still sojourns. 

“I earnestly hope that at this decisive moment the 
counsel which I address to your Excellency, with the con- 
fidence with which your enlightened views and patriotism 
inspire me, will be appreciated by you and by your col- 
leagues in the Divan ; and that, in the interests of peace, 
which we ought all to be equally desirous of maintaining, 
it will be adopted without hesitation, and without delay. 

Iam, &c., NESSELRODE.” 

It is not our business here to comment on this State 

per; but it is impossible to avoid noticing the positive 
ies it contains. When Count Nesselrode, writing in the 
name of his despotic master, characterizes the conduct of 
Prince Menschikoff and thereby the Russian policy at the 
Porte, as a fruitless exhaustion of truth, bene¢olence, and 
a conciliatory spirit, declares that the amicable and 
generous intentions of Nicolas have been met by mistrust, 
and follows up a badly concealed menace of war by a 
hypocritical expression of a desire for peace,—then we feel 
bound—even here—to protest against such language, in 
the name, not of truth only, but common decency. 

As far, then,as we canascertain the facts, they stand some- 
what thus: the prospects of war are as great as ever, and no 
kind of faltering is discernible at St. Petersburgh, although 
the report is still current that the Emperor has met with 
great opposition from his oldest and wisest councillors. 
Up to the 16th of June, the Russian forces, stationed along 
the Pruth, had not crossed that river, but from time to 
time we have had reports by the gossiping telegraph, that 
they had. Assurances had been given that no step would 
be taken until the messenger who bore the last note of 
Count Nesselrode to Constantinople had returned to St. 
Petersburgh; and it is calculated that he could not have 
reached the Russian eapital before the 24th June. And 
it is just possible that the troops on the Pruth have now 
received orders from head-quarters. 

“Tf,” says the Times, “as we must assume, the Emperor 
of Russia commands his armies to cross the Pruth, he will 

lace himself in a fresh dilemma. The territory of the 
Principalities must either be regarded as Turkish territory, 
or as the territory of a semi-independent Prince called 
‘the Hospodar.’ If it be Turkish territory in the full 
sense of the word, then the entry of the troops is an act 
of invasion, an act of war, which gives rise to the incidents 
of war, and in particular, in this case, suspends the ope- 
ration of the Convention of the Straits, and opens them, 
with the concurrence of the Porte, to the ships-of-war of 
foreign Powers. If the Principalities be not strictly 
Turkish territory, but the dominions of a Christian vassal 
of the Porte, then the invasion which is intended to coerce 
the Porte falls with all its weight on the heads of another 
people. What renders such a proceeding more illogical 
and absurd is, that the Emperor of Russia, having put 
forward a claim to the protection of the Greek Christians 
in the Ottoman Empire, makes these identical Greek 





Christians his first victims. The Principalities are alto- 
gether Christian; they have a distinct Administration 
under a Christian Prince; they require no further protec- 
tion; they are already virtually dissevered and emanci- 
pated from Turkey: yet this is the territory and this the 
people which the Emperor of Russia threatens to seize, by 
way of establishing his preponderating authority over a 
Mahomedan empire! Turkey will protest against that 
act, and she would be entitled to regard it as a commence- 
ment of hostilities, because she is bound to endeavour to 
rotect her Christian subjects in the Principalities from 
oreign invasion. Bat, in reality, the occupation of the 
Principalitics, though a flagrant act of violence and injus- 
tice, would leave the case just where it was before in rela- 
tion to the essential interests of the Ottoman empire. 
Those unfortunate provinces would simply receive the 
blow aimed at Constantinople, and the Emperor of Russia 
would have gained absolutely nothing of his spiritual de- 
mands.” 

Meanwhile the combined fleets, numbering now twenty- 
eight sail, were still in Besika Bay; and it is said, that 
the firman permitting of their passage up the Dardanelles 
had been received, subject to contingencies. By the 
order of the Emperor of the French, Vice-Admiral Hamelin 
has been appointed to the command of the Mediterranean 
squadron, in the place of Baron Lasusse. It is said that 
this measure is caused by the delay of which Admiral 
Lasusse was guilty in his progress to the Bay of Besika, 
where he arrived twenty-four hours later than the British 
flect. Another reason assigned for this change is, that 
Admiral Lasusse is the senior of Admiral Dundas; and 
that Hamelin, his junior, has been appointed, in order 
that the British Admiral might command the whole 
fleet. 

M. Balabine left Constantinople on the 16th, with the 
final answer of the Porte. Omer Pasha had strongly 
posted his army along the Balkans. Armaments were 
going on in every direction; and it is stated Persia has 
voluntarily offered aid to the Porte. 

With regard to the opinions and intentions of the con- 
tinental states, it is said that Austria and Prussia remain 
neutral. Some more pacific articles appear in the French 
papers. 

The following, from the Wanderer, of Vienna, has some 
interest. “M. Manteuffel, the Prussian Minister, is still 
free from any engagement towards Russia. The words 
of Frederick II. are not forgotten, to the effect that as 
soon as the Russians were masters of Constantinople, 
Konigsberg would be theirs in less than two years after. 
In fact, the Sound has not been called since his time, 
anything but the Dardanelles of the North. In addition, 
no man can shut his eyes to the tendency of the reigning 
house of Russia to introduce itself into the Germanic Con- 
federation in its quality of Sovereign of the Duchies of 
Holstein and Lauenburg, over which it pretends that it 
will have to exercise power after the Neath of Prince 
Christian of Glucksburg. The danger for the future 
fortune of Prussia is consequently imminent; and that is 
the reason why the cabinet of Berlin would be most un- 
wise to remain neutral in the Eastern question, in place 
of lending its aid to Turkey.” 

P.S.—This morning, positive information has reached 
London that, on the 25th of June, the Emperor of Russia 
ordered the troops to cross the Pruth. 

Austria has patched up her relations with Switzerland. 
That is the only fact of moment connected with western 
Europe. 

Erratum.—By a clerical error, M. Prosper Merimée 
was, last week, called an eminent “orator” instead of an 
eminent “ writer.” 


OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES: FLEET AND 
ARMY. 

THERE are signs of power and of life in the state and pre- 
paration of our navy. The squadron we mentioned in de- 
tail last week is still at Spithead. It is, at present, under 
two flags. The Duke of Wellington, 131, Agamemnon, 
91, Blenheim, 60, Hogue, 60, Ajax, 58, Edinburgh, 58, 
Odin, 16, Sidon, 22, Encounter, 14, and the Nerbudda, 
12, fly the white Ensign, the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, K.C.B., the Port-Admiral. The 
Prince Regent, 90, London, 90, Imperieuse, 60, Am- 
phion, 34, Highflyer, 21, and the Leopard, 12, fly the 
blue ensign, being under the orders of Rear-Admiral 
Corry. The fleet continue with their lower yards down 
and topmasts struck, which gives the ships a very pe- 
culiar appearance. 

Regarding the reception and treatment of seamen, 
some recent regulations introduce reforms. All boys 
under the age of eighteen who hereafter enter the navy 
are to be required to enter into an engagement, accord- 
ing to the form prescribed, to serve Her Majesty for a 
period of ten years’ continuous and general service from 
the age of eighteen, in addition to whatever periods 
may be necessary till they attain that age. If above 
the age of eighteen when entered, théy are to be re- 
quired to engage for ten years’ continuous and gencral 
service from the date of first entry. The sum of 40s., 
which is now required as an outfit for boys on their 
first entry, is for the future to be dispensed with. All 
boys of good character and conduct, whether entered 
for continuous service or otherwise, may be permitted 
to purchase their discharge at any period of their ser- 
vice. ‘The rates of purchase run from 8/.to 127, The 
circular has been joyfully received by all classes of sea- 
men, petty officers and warrant officers, all of whom 
will reap considerable benefits, both in personal com- 
forts and pecuniary matters. 

The treatment of shipwrights, in the Royal Dock- 








yards, on the contrary, seems impolitic, the wages gi 
being too low. Several shipwrights who Need gre 
Sheerness are now working at Northfleet, on the river 
Thames, and are receiving 8s. per day, being insured 
two years’ work, with the offer of their working extra 
hours during the summer months, by which they earn 
from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per day. Several other shipwrights 
are preparing to leave the Sheerness yard, 

The following is the account of the English fleet 
now at Besika:— 


Vessels. Class. Captai 
Britannia line, flag... Canter om 7 
Trafalgar... ditto «- Greville i 190 
Albion ve ditto ... Lushington a 90 
Rodney Me ditto «+ Graham «690 
Vengeance... ditto .-» Lord Russell... 84 
Bellerophon ... ditto Lord Paulet ... 78 
Arethusa = frigate Symonds .., 50 
Retribution ... steam ditto Drummond .,. 98 
Sampson as ditto «. Jones i 
Tiger avn ditto . Giffard . 16 
Niger fied ditto «. Heath . 16 
Furious a ditto -«» Loring a 
Fury pas corvette «. Tatham not ae 
Firebrand... ditto Parker a 
Inflexible Woolrige we 
Was «. serew sloop ... LordHay ... 14 


Modeste a ditto .- Lord Compton, 18 


774 
[The French fleet at Besika is fewer in number of 


ships, but greater in number of guns, The following 
is a list :— 


Vessels. Class. Captains. Guns. 


Ville de Paris... _ line, flag... Penaud “ae 
Valmy oe ditto « Serval ee 120 
Montebello screw ditto Favin Leveque. 120 
Henry IV. ... ditto Jehenne «- 10 
Napoleon... ditto «» Dupouy ... 90 
Bayard es ditto «. Fabre hie 
Charlemagne ... ditto Chebannes ... 80 
Jupiter we ditto Lugeol a 
Mogador frigate Fortuneuton... 16 
Sané a ditto -e- Vauhello ... 14 
Magellan ae ditto Magre sis. 
Caton en corvette Legras me 


842 

Besides these, the French have, “ armed and ready 
for sea,” the Friedland, 120; Jena, 90; Austerlitz, 
Jean Bart, Marengo, Duperré, Duguescelin.]} 

The ships are all ready for action, All the furniture 
is struck below, officers having their carpet bags and 
hammocks alone in their former cabins. 

Shortly after the union of the fleets, Admiral Dun- 
das with his captains paid a visit to Admiral de la 
Susse, and invited him with all his commanders to a 
grand dinner, to be given on the 20th. 

The other arm of our war force is showing its spirit 
and skill at Chobham... On Saturday there was a 
brilliant field day. The men went through many 
mancuvres — crossing narrow bridges in face of an 
enemy, retreating with speed and in good order, 
changing front, anl went through all the manceuvres 
with great steadiness and satisfaction. On Monday, 
the troops took possession, after several great move- 
ments and frequent repulses, of High Curley, a ridge 
of hills four miles from Chobham. On Tuesday, the 
day was stormy, and nothing worth notice took place 
at the Camp. On Wednesday, there was a brilliant 
sham fight. But on Thursday it rained hard, and the 
Queen, who had gone to the display, was disappointed. 
The troops manouvred for some time in the rain. 

In the middle of July, the regiments at the Camp 
will be entirely changed. It is also intended, it is said, 
to make the militia take the place, in garrison, of the 
regiments stationed at the Camp. The men at Chob- 
ham keep up both their health and spirits. Tent-life 
is not nearly so uncomfortable as it is apt to be con- 
sidered, and from the profound silence which reigns an 
hour after tattoo has beaten, an@ all have turned in 
for the night, it is reasonable to suppose that deep and 
refreshing sleep is not denied to the present occupants 
of Chobham-common, The hum of voices dies gradually 
away, till the sharp challenge of the sentries, or the 
sighing of the wind along the heath, are the only 
sounds that break upon the ear. Within each tent the 
soldiers lie to the number of thirteen or fourteen, their 
fect towards the pole in the centre, from which they 
radiate to the cireumference. It is curious to peer is 
upon them thus settled down for the night, with their 
arms and accoutrements all stowed away under the one 
scanty covering. The tents may leak a little when the 
rain first sets in, but they soon become quite water- 
tight, and they are exceedingly warm when properly 
closed. No lights are allowed in those occupied by the 
men, and therefore when night falls the whole encamp- 
ment has a ghostly-white appearance, with which the 
tall, black, spectral-looking sentry-boxes well accord. 
After tattoo, pickets from the different regiments i 
which men are missing go out in search of them, and 
scour the drinking and dancing booths, which have 
sprung up like mushrooms on the common. 
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The camp is to be visited by some French officers. 
« Several officers,” says the Paris Pays, of Tuesday, 
«were to leave Paris yesterday for the camp at Chob- 
bam, namely, General the Duke de Montebello, aide- 

p to the Emperor ; Chef d’Escadron Reille, or- 
derly officer to the Minister of War; a colonel of in- 
, and a captain of artillery.” 

In minor military matters, we note a disposition 
to reform our system and habits. Staff officers are 
now allowed to dispense with that injurious nuisance, 
the white linen trousers, and it is hoped that the 
license will be extended to all ranks of the army. The 
dress of the army in India is also to be rendered more 
suitable; the leather stock is discontinued, and the 
dothing is in future to be made less tight than at 

f. 
Pit is stated that Lieutenant-General Sir Charles 
Napier is to take the whole command of the troops in 
a few weeks. 





MR. HORSMAN FOR STROUD. 
Mr. Horsman has been elected member for Stroud. 
After his election he addressed the electors. His re- 
marks were spirited and told well. Respecting the 
sections of the liberal party he said :— 

“For my own part I have been brought up a Whig, 
but am gradually verging to Radicalism. A slow, steady 
traveller might be overtaken by a storm, but if we go too 
fast we may tumble over a precipice. Mr. Barnard’s 

h reminded me of the advice given by an old man 
toa young friend just entering upon public life—not to 
tie himself to the Whigs, nor to swear allegiance to the 
Radicals, for that both were full of good points, but the 

ig was like the steady old pointer who winded the 

e well with his nose, but stood rather too long, while 
the Radical was like the greyhound, who ran by sight, 
never taking his eye off the game, and who, when he had 
seized it held it very fast. Now, your old pointer-dog is 
rather too steady, and your young dog rather too precipi- 
tate; and if we could manage to infuse a little of the 
young dog’s dash into the old pointer they would pro- 
duce what the manufacturer would call ‘a prime ar- 
ticle.” 

After illustrating by an anecdote the independence 
of the English character, he told an anecdote of Louis 
Napoleon :— 

“You all remember the political crisis which reigned 
throughout Europe in 1848, when there was not a despot 
in Europe that was not hunted out of his country by his 
own subjects, and when in London nearly every man, high 
and low, was sworn in a special constable, in apprehension 
of the rising of the Chartists on the memorable 10th of 
April. One of the gentlemen who acted as a special con- 
stable on that occasion was Prince Louis Napoleon, the 
resent Emperor of France, and in the rank close to him 

saw two men standing together, the one being the son 
of an English duke, now himself a duke, and on whom 
depended all our vast colonial empire, and the other one 
of Barclay and Perkins’ draymen. The reflection which 
occurred to Louis Napoleon on seeing this combination 
was thus expressed—‘ What a strong and happy country 
that must be—how well must its laws be administered— 
how admirably must they be made, when you see the duke 
and the drayman standing side by side in defence of those 
laws!’ This circumstance made such an impression on 
the mind of the despot of France of the unity of the 
gn of England as he would remember to the end of 

ie. And as to those schemes of invading England 
which have been so often imputed to him, and which we 
ow were never absent fram his mind when in England 
(for he had said to a friend, ‘I respect you as a country, 
but ifever I have supreme power in France I must invade 
to wipe out St. Helena and Waterloo), can you not 
magine that when the French generals pointed to this 
country and asked him to go and sack London, he would say 
to them, ‘Carry your arms to Russia or to Austria, where 
the people are divided, but don’t attack the strong, the 
free, the united, the happy people of England, where the 
peer and the peasant shed their blood together, which falls 
into the same pool.’” 

Mr. Horsman declared himself in favour of the 
Ballot, if no other protection for the voter could be 
devised. He returned to London in the evening—a 
new and intelligent Reformer added to the Senate. 





ELECTION EXPOSURES. 

A Tory member again sits for Durham. Mr. Mow- 
bray has beaten Sir Charles Douglas by a majority of 
529 to 444. Drunken freemen, rolled in on carriages, 
were among Mr. Mowbray’s supporters, and Lord 
Adolphus Vane, the late Tory member, “ distinguished 
himself by certain eccentricities.” The Liberals, who 
carefully avoided public houses, bands, bannérs, and 
rosettes, allege several cases of Tory bribery. 

A Liberal-Conservative member, Mr. Whalley, has 
been returned for Peterborough, defeating Mr. Thomp- 
son Hankey, late Governor of the Bank of England, 
by a majority of 236 to 215. 

le new member for Edinburgh County is the youth- 
ful Earl of Dalkeith, son of the Duke of Buccleuch. 
He was supported by politicians “of all shades of 
Opinion.” 
‘ Lord Londesborough’s name has been disgracefully 
Introduced into the revelations of corruption at Can- 
terbury. In 1847, Goodwin had an important Exchequer 
case. He asked Lord Londesborough to get the penalty 





mitigated, and his lordship promised to do so, on con- 
dition that Goodwin assisted him in his election. 
Goodwin did give the assistance, and the penalty was 
mitigated (Lord Londesborough was then Lord Albert 
Conyngham). He has been called on to refute this 
charge, but he is too ill at present to give evidence. 

Colonel Vandeleur has been returned for Clare by a 
good majority ; the numbers were, Vandeleur, 1002 ; 
O’Brien, 974, and Sir Juhn Foster Fitzgerald, 968. 
At Kilrush, where Colonel Vandeleur is popular, Lady 
Grace Vandeleur addressed the mob from her carriage, 
on behalf of her husband. “The movement had an 
inspiriting effect.” 

The Tralee election will, in all likelihood, result in 
the return of Mr. Daniel O’Connell. 





THE GREAT PIDDINGTON ELECTION. 


PipprINnG@Ton is a little place in Oxfordshire, where the 
souls of the people are watched by a “ perpetual” 
curate. The last curate, not being perpetual, died, and 
the right of appointing his successor rests with the 
householders of the parish. There are eighty-three 
householders, and they have been besieged, visited, 
appealed to, and canvassed by one hundred and sixty 
clerical gentlemen, anxious to preach the Gospel in 
Piddington. The invasion has been serious, the 
besieging force outnumbering the besieged. Two only 
obtained any solid hope of support. One, the Rev. 
Mr. Spencer, the late curate, is liked by the poor, but 
disliked by the farmers, for he says that “schools are 
needed,” and that the church wants repairs — two 
heretical ideas, suggesting expense to the parish. The 
farmers therefore support the Rev. Mr. Thorp. While 
the candidates were numerous, they preached one after 
the other, Sunday after Sunday, in the village church ; 
but the Bishop of Oxford interfered and inhibited such 
rotation preaching. The election took place last week 
in the village church itself. After prayer, the meeting 
proceeded to business. Both women and men voted. 
The polling was close; at a quarter past eleven, each 
had thirty-five. As Mr. Spencer’s voting flagged, 
“the poor” rushed out and brought up poor house- 
holders to vote for the poor man’s curate. The farmers 
rushed out and threatened cottagers into votes for 
Thorp. The parish clerk—a village Talleyrand—re- 
fused to vote; but he was compelled; and so, thinking 
doubtless of fees from farmers, and calculating 
chances of success, he voted for Thorp. Still Spencer’s 
friends polled on, and the contest was neck and neck. 
Then out rushed Mr. Thorp and his friends, and re- 
turned in, leading in the widow of the late incumbent. 
She very much hesitated to vote, said, after the manner 
of all widows, that she would rather not vote—and 
then voted “for Mr. Thorp.” This made the numbers 
equal. “Silence” was sonorously commanded by the 
diplomatic clerk, and the poll was announced :— 
Spencer, 40; Thorp, 40. So the whole election was 
“of no consequence.” The Bucks Advertiser says :— 
“ What the upshot of these proceedings at Piddington 
will be, we do not know. It will be seen that only three 
votes were unrecorded, and the feéling has ran so ligh as 
really to incapacitate the parishioners from the duties of 
life. A dozen clergymen have appeared on the field at a 
time canvassing for support, and men, women, and children 
have been in angry broils for many weeks. No intimation 
was given as to when the poll will again be taken; and, 
in the meantime, the poor are determined to have Mr. 
Spencer, whilst the rich want Mr. Thorp.” 
UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
A PARLIAMENTARY move respecting University Reform 
has been notified. Mr. James Heywood, M.P., has 
prepared a bill, having some important provisions. The 
following is a draft :— 


A Bill to simplify the Procedure at Matriculation in the 
University of Oxford, and on taking the first or Bachelor's 
Degrees in Arts, Law, and Medicine, in the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Whereas it is expedient that the benefits of academical 
education should be extended, and that simple forms of 
procedure should be adopted at matriculation in the 
University of Oxford, and on taking the first or Bachelor’s 
degrees in arts, law, and medicine, in both the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge ; 

Be it therefore enacted, by the Queen’s most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the saye— 

That from and after the 10th day of October, 1853, it 
shall not be nefessary for any person at matriculation in 
the University of Oxford to take any oath, or to subscribe 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, any statute or custom of such 
University to the contrary notwithstanding. 

And be it further enacted, that from and after the afore- 
said 10th day of October, 1853, it shall not be necessary for 
any person, on taking the first or Bachelor's degree in 
arts, law, or medicine, in either of the Universities of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, to take any oath whatever, to subscribe 
to the Three Articles of the Thirty-sixth Canon, or to sub- 
scribe to any declaration of bond fide membership with the 
Church of England as by law established, any statute of 
the Imperial Parliament or any statute or custom of either 
of such universities, to the contrary notwithstanding. 


And be it further enacted, that in lieu of all the oaths 


or declarations now customary on the first or 
bachelor’s degree either in arts, law, or i in either 


of such Universities of Oxford or Cambridge as aforesaid, 
the two following declarations of allegiance tu the Crown 
ond, of obedience to the University authorities shall be 
made :— 
“T, A. B., do sincerely promise and declare that I will 
be faithful, and bear true allegiance to Queen Victoria.” 
“T, A. B., do solemnly promise to obey the authorities 
of the University of ——.” 
The modifications in the present University proce- 
dure proposed in the above, may be briefly stated :— 
Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, and the 
taking of the oath of supremacy, not to be compulsory 
at matriculation in Oxford. Declaration of allegiance 
to the Crown, and of obedience to the authorities of the 
University, to be substituted for the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, for subscription to the Three Articles 
of the Thirty-sixth Canon, containing a declaration of 
the royal supremacy in all spiritual things, a promise 
to use the Book of Common Prayer, and an acknow- 
ledgment of the Thirty-nine Articles, in Oxford, and 
for the subscription to a declaration of bond fide mem- 
bership with the Church of England, in Cambridge, as 
well as for the declarations of obedience to University 
statutes, &c., on taking the first degrees in arts, law 
and medicine, both at Oxford and Cambridge. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ROYAL PERSONAGES. 


THE Queen has, at present, a group of Royal visitors. 
Foremost in English interest is the King of Hanover 
and his Queen. They visited the Tower, on Monday. 
The King showed that he remembered the most inte- 
resting parts of the building. On Monday, also, the 
King presided at the giving of prizes to the students 
of King’s College. He was very kind in his demea- 
nour: shook the prize-holders by the hand, and said 
he would be happy to meet them, if their pursuits took 
them to his dominions. 

The Prince and Princess of Prussia arrived in town, 
on Monday, early in the day. They were received at 
the railway terminus in London, by Prince Albert, who 
accompanied them to Buckingham Palace. There they 
were received by the Queen and her attendants. In 
the evening, the Queen and the ladies of the Royal 
party took a drive, while their husbands—Prince Al. 
bert, the Prince of Prussia, and the Duke of Saxe Co- 
bourg, rode out on horseback. Afterwards, the party 
went to the French plays. 

The revolutionary visitors are increasing at Court. 
The son of Lucien Bonaparte was presented to the 
Queen, on Friday, and had an audience. The Gazette 
says:—“ This day had audience of the Queen: His 
Highness the Prince Lucien Bonaparte, cousin of the 
Emperor of the French. His Highness was aecompa- 
nied by his Excellency the Count Walewski, Ambassa- 
dor from his Imperial Majesty. To which audience his 
Highness was introduced by the Earl of Clarendon, 
K.G., her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs.” 

To prevent unpleasant meetings, the Orleans family 
are advised, we presume, on whit days other parties, 
indebted to insurrections for dignities, are about to visit 
her Majesty, or any of the Royal Family. On the dey 
following Prince Lucien’s visit, the widow of Louis 
Philippe and the Duke and Duchess of Nemours visited 
the Duchess of Kent. 

On Tuesday, the infant Prince was christened with 
he usual ceremony and display, The sponsors were 
he King of Hanover, the Princess of Prussia, the 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, and the Prince of 
Hohenlohe - Langenbourg. The infant was named 
“ Leopold George Duncan Albert.” In her diadem 
of diamonds, the Queen wore the “ Koh-i-noor.” The 
Ministers of State were all present, in full-dress 
uniforms. 

On Wednesday morning, the Queen and her friends 
visited the Botanical Gardens, and in the evening went 
to the Princess’s Theatre. The younger portion of the 
English Royal family went to the French plays in the 
evening. On Thursday, the Royal folk visited Chob- 
ham—the Princes of the party starting at half-past 
nine from town, and the Queen, with two of her 
children, the young daughter of the Princess of Prussia, 
and the Duchess of Saxe-Cobourg Gotha, starting at 
half-past eleven. 

Last evening, there was a splendid state ball at the 
Palace. Two thousand guests were present. 





NO MARQUISATE, NO PROPERTY. 
THE late Earl of Bridgewater was a man of rich 
estates, yielding an income of 60,0007. or 70,000/. a- 
year. He bequeathed them to the late Lord Alford, 
on condition that Lord Alford should obtain the dignity 
of Marquis or Duke of Bridgewater. In default of 
attaining this object of ambition, the estates were to 
vest in the Hon. Charles Henry second son of 





Earl Brownlow. Lord Alford died without obtaining 
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a marquisate or dukedom, and the Hon. Charles 
Henry Egerton has instituted a suit against the infant 
son to obtain possession of the estates. Lord Cranworth 
decided in his favour, and against that decision an ap- 
peal has been made to the House of Lords. The case 
has excited great interest, and it has been argued on 
both sides with great ability. 

On the part of Lord Alford it was contended that 
the judgment of the court below treated the proviso 
in the will referring to the acquisition of the title of 
Duke or Marquis of Bridgewater as a condition pre- 
cedent, without the performance of which the estates 
could not vest; whereas, in fact, the proviso was not 
a condition precedent, but a condition subsequent, and 
if so it was illegal and void, and the estates having 
vested by the usual course of law upon such limitations 
as were contained in the will, could not be diverted by 
the non-performance of a condition subsequent. It 
was also urged that the proviso in question was against 
public policy and void, because it held out an induce- 
ment to endeavour to obtain adignity by resorting to cor- 
rupt means ; and because the exercise by the sovereign 
of the prerogative of conferring dignities and the duties 
of the advisers of the crown in reference thereto were 
public trusts, and the provisoes would tend to embar- 
rass the sovereign and her advisers in the performance 
of such trusts. That such provisoes tended unduly to 
influence Earl Brownlow, and Lord Alford when he 
should become Earl Brownlow, in the discharge of their 
duties as peers of the realm ; and those objections arose 
because it was not in the power of Lord Alford to 
comply with the proviso by his own act, for he could 
not create himself Duke or Marquis of Bridgewater, and 
therefore it came within those conditions which the law 
declared to be void by reason of the impossibility of 
performing them. ‘The provisoes also involved restric- 
tions as to the acceptance of dignities which it was 
contrary to law to attempt to impose. Great stress 
was laid upon the objectionable nature of a proviso 
which had a tendency to cause the person interested to 
use the large property left him for the purpose of cor- 
ruption, in order to obtain the title required, and 
might cause an undue subserviency in the possessor, 
who might be a member of another house of parliament, 
to any ministry of the day in whose power it was to 
obtain the desired titles; while it also assumed that 
the Sovereign and her advisers might be influenced by 
other motives than those of personal worth and service 
to the state in bestowing those honours and dignities 
which it was the especial province of the Sovereign to 
award of its mere grace and favour to distinguished 
public services. On every ground of public policy such 
a proviso would be, and ought to be void and illegal. 

On the other hand, it was argued that the proviso 
in question was not contrary to law, but perfectly valid ; 
and that because the crown could not and cannot do 
wrong, and might, had it so thought fit, have conferred 
the title of Duke or Marquis of Bridgewater on the late 
Lord Alford, but not having thought fit to do so, the 
result, according to the plain terms used by the testator, 
and in the events which had happened, was the same as 
if Lord Alford had died without issue male, and that 
under the will of the testator no one estate or interest 
whatever had ever yet become vested in the appellant. 

The case is not yet decided. 





A DINNER-PARTY OF LAWYERS. 

Tax Law Amendment Society dined at Greenwich on 
Wednesday. There was a great muster of English men 
of law, and an American judge, Mr. Justice Parker, one 
of the judges of the Supreme Court of New York, was 
present and warmly welcomed. In returning thanks 
for his health being drunk, he stated the reformed ju- 
dicature of New York : 

“For a legal as well as an equitable claim, all that is re- 
quired is a plain statement of the facts of the case. This 
the defendant answers, and thus, without any unnecessary 
pleadings, an issue is raised in the most direct, convenient, 
and common sense manner. The parties then bring for- 
ward their witnesses, the evidence is submitted to a jury, 
or decided by a single judge, at the option of the parties, 
and suits which, under the old system, would have taken 
not months but years—(to say nothing of the delays, the 
sleepless nights, the hopes deferred, and anxieties which 
had been so foreibly described by the popular novelist in 
the case of “ Jarndyce v. Jarndyce”)— these suits, equitable 
as well as legal, are now satisfactorily settled, sometimes in 
a few hours.” 

Lord Brougham advised strongly the appointment 
of a Minister of Justice, responsible to Parliament and 
the publie for the superintendence of the legislation of 
the country. 

“T recently looked over the speech which I delivered in 
1828. That speech contains nearly sixty different matters 
of law reform, and in the interval which has since — 
more than fifty of them have been dealt with in some s 
or other by Parliament. There are other important topics 
to which I wish to direct your attention, but I do not wish 
to miss the train, or to get into the wrong train, and per- 
haps have my bones crushed for the benefit of suffering 
agrioultarists, (Loud laughter.) I will, therefore, in con- 








clusion, invite you to drink in solemn silence the memory 
of three of the greatest law reformers that this or any other 
country has ever produced. First, Sir Samuel Romilly, in 
whose papers, not long ago published, will be seen the 
great, sweeping, and necesary amendments which he pro- 

»sed, many of which have since been carried by other 
nands ; next, Sir James Mackintosh, an able and consistent 
law reformer, who, in reference to the criminal law effected 
many of those changes which were so dear to the heart of 
Sir Samuel Romilly ; and, lastly, Mr. Bentham, the greatest 
of all law reformers—the very father and author of all 
modern law reform. We know that “a generation arose 
which knew not Joseph”—and it was a disgrace to 
this country that a generation had arisen which knew not 
Bentham. I differ, as everybody must, from many of the 
reforms proposed by that most eminent individual, but I 
have no Peettation in repeating that he was the very father 
an’) author of all modern law reform.” 

After dashing off this, the last of several speeches 
during the evening, his lively lordship left the party 
and reached town in safety, no railway accident having 
occurred on Wednesday evening on the Greenwich line. 


A RUSSIAN ARTISTS WIDOW. 


A casE has been mentioned in some of the papers 
which appears to us to cast a serious reflection on the 
representatives of a foreign nation in this country. 
At the exhibition of Continental pictures in Lichfield 
House, in 1851, attention was attracted by a picture 
of St. John preaching in the wilderness—a work with 
a good deal of imagination and fire. It was painted 
by M. Haberzettel, a Russian artist, at Rome. While 
there it gained the notice of the Pope, who offered a 
considerable sum of money for it; but the painter 
thought that he ought to reserve it for his own sove- 
reign. He went with it to St. Petersburg, but he had 
been preceded by stories representing his loyalty as 
only a mercenary desire to make a market of the Em- 
peror, aud when Nicholas saw the picture he passed 
it with a sneer. M. Haberzettel came to England 
with some money in his pocket, and while that lasted 
he was not unrecognised even by his countrymen. It 
melted away, however, and at last he was reduced to 
great poverty. He continued working at his art, and 
he was engaged in preparing a lithograph of his large 
picture, the drawing itself being highly finished and 
of considerable size. He worked steadily until at last 
excessive poverty benumbed his energies. He obtained 
a small advance—10/.—on the strength of this draw- 
ing, and this piece of modest good luck seemed to 
prove fatal. He returned home to his wife, lay down 
to repose for a few moments, uttered an exclamation— 
and was a corpse ! 

And thus his widow finds herself alone; no longer 
young, and now aged and enfeebled by this calamity. 
Her bereavement, her absolute destitution, are known 
in that mansion where all of her husband’s country 
might expect to find some reasonable succour as a mat- 
ter of course; of course her condition was known to 
other Russians; but with one exception, we believe, 
her modest claims for help in an alien land have re- 
ceived no response. Her sole aid has come from a 
brother artist, not a Russian, whose generous heart 
puts a larger construction upon his duties than M. 
Haberzettel’s own countrymen appear to recognise. 
Evidently a modicum of ‘help for the poor lady would 
in itself bring more, could she but be enabled to 
procure professional aid in putting the last touches to 
her husband’s drawing, and in fitting it for the press— 
that would in itself be a little property. But even so 
much help is not forthcoming for the lone window 
among the strangers ! 











WORKMEN AND WAGES, 

In Barnsley, the weavers, after a very short “strike,” have 
succeeded in obtaining an advance. The Shelley colliers, 
the Ringley colliers (2d. per load), the Sheffield shoemakers 
(except in a few slop-shops), the painters of Sheffield, and 
the cabinet-makers of Newcastle-on-Tyne (1s. per week), 
have also succeeded in advancing their wages. (We state 
the amount of advance wherever we have the information, 
but the vague manner of provincial reports prevents such 
statistics in many cases.) Strikes in preparation still appear 
for record. 

The Yorkshire miners complain that while coal has lately 
risen 10d, per ton, their wages have remained unimproved. 
In Bramly, 200 shoemakers have “ struck.” The Kidder. 
minster carpet-weavers demand a seem | per yard advance 
on Brussels carpets ; the masters concede weekly payments 
and a limit of twelve hours daily work, but refuse the rise 
in wages. Seven hundred of the men hgve struck. At 
the Kingswood collieries, near Bristol, the men have struck 
in resistance to a proposed reduction of wages. The agri- 
cultural labourers round Ipswich ask an ebrenes from 9s. 
per week to 2s. per day, and have been taking counsel 
together in a quiet and proper way. [The Liverpool letter- 
earriers most reasonably demand that, instead of being 
allowed to beg Christmas boxes, they be paid fair wages. | 

In some places the working men demand ameliorations 
in the manner of their industry and payment, and show 
signs of a better spirit of organization. In Glasgow, the 
shoemakers object to the present custom of lounging about 
the employer's shop for work, and to the disrespectful de- 
meanour of the shopkeepers towards them. The handloom 
weavers of the same place advise a regular ence 





between all the weavers of the distri protection 
of their own and their masters’ interest FA od story 
~* demand te the eye ot and ; 

e mayor an em. x : 
bea are oul onpsiend tte... 

The general facts indicative of the condition of the 
operatives are for the most part very gratifying, Tn Glas. 
gow, the workers in several factories have i 
holiday excursions, the employers kindly and wisely ace 
cording the leisure, and paying the expenses of the ‘men, 
In Birmingham, in all the Midland districts, and in Shef. 
field especially, the general hardware trade is very active, 
“ It is counted an absolute favour to obtain the com 
tion of an order within a few weeks after it is promised.” 
The Nottingham builders have advertised for hands 
“nearly all over the kingdom,” and cannot get them. In 
the north of Ireland, the rise in wages has been 1 
in a most creditable way—without “ strikes,” the men 
have concessions from willing employers, The demand for 
weavers is still active. (We notice some errors on the part 
of the operatives. In Glossop Dale they persist in 
cessions, against the caution of the magistrates. This is 
wrong. The same movers publish very ond and inflam. 
matory placards.) ; In the Marylebone workhouse there is 
only one able-bodied a. and a short time since the 
surveyor complained to the parochial authorities that he 
could not procure in the stone yard a sufficient number of 
men to perform the parish work, such as repairing the 
streets, roads, &c. The material prosperity thus evidenced 
opens the way for the promotion of other good things in. 
dicated in the following facts. A school of design is being 
built at Wolverhampton. Woolwich is to be thoroughly 
sewered at a cost of 8000/2. The children in the Leeds In- 
dustrial School have been just reported as “clean, orderly, 
and in good health.” “ Drawing” has been instituted as 
a permanent portion of the instruction at the Leeds Me 
chanics’ Institution. The Hallamshire Mechanics’ Insti. 
tution is increasing in number of students, and has o: 
nized pleasure trips for its members. Irish pauperism is 
so rapidly on the decrease that in next October the num- 
ber receiving relief is expected to be but 80,000 against 
160,000 at the beginning of the year. 

PERJURY. 

Tue late electoral corruption brought forth its na- 
tural fruit in perjury. Stephen Mount testified before 
the Chatham Committee that he overheard Sir 
Frederick Smith and Bradshaw, an old voter, making 
a corrupt bargain—Sir Frederick promising to get 
Bradshaw into Greenwich Hospital, if Bradshaw would 
give Sir Frederick his vote. Mount also swore that he 
saw Sir Frederick Smith giving Bradshaw money. 
Sir Frederick and Bradshaw having denied this, the 
House of Commons ordered Mount to be prosecuted for 
perjury. In defending the prisoner, Mr. James put 
the case on the right footing. “If the House of 
Commons are sincere in their desire to put down bribery, 
it is not this poor labourer who ought to be made a de- 
fendant. The two persons who are the accusers on this 
occasion, ought to be the aceused; and the jury, 
instead of inquiring into the misdoings of Stephen 
Mount, ought rather to be considering those of Sir F. 
Smith and Mr. Bradshaw; the Attorney-General would 
be better employed in prosecuting these persons for 
bribery, than the poor man seated below him for per- 
jury. Beyond all question Bradshaw was_ bribed. 
Upon his own statement, so anxious was he to barter 
his vote for a place, that he went to Admiral Stirling 
with his vote. On the other hand, no motive what- 
ever is imputed to Mount for imagining the statement 
which he made to the committee. He was no partisan 
—had not even a vote.” But Mount was convicted and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

A more serious punishment has been awarded to 
Mastern, convicted of perjury before the Southampton 
election committee. He stated that Mr. Andrews, 
Mayor of Southampton, had promised a man named 
Oakly, that, if he would vote for Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn, he would lose nothing by it. The falsehood of 
this has been proved, and Mastern has been sentenced 
to imprisonment for two years. 





“SERVED HIM RIGHT.” 


Tue Edinburgh Guardian tells a good story of a “ Cunous 
Impertinent,” and the bare justice promptly awarded :— 
“ A pretty village on the neighbouring coast, frequented 
by summer visitors, was lately the scene of rather an 
ainusing incident. Taking advantage of a lovely summer 
day, two young ladies betook themselves to a sheltered 
spot a little way up the coast, where they hoped to indulge 
in an unmolested bathe. After the usual preliminary pro- 
ceedings, they had just accomplished the first few dips, when, 
to their consternation and disgust, they observed a young 
zentleman of an inquiring turn of mind seated on a neigh- 
Coasies rock, and intensely enjoying the scene. The im- 
pertinence was aggravated by the fact that a powerful opera- 
glass was made the instrument of a more eee er 
of their aquatic evolutions. The blushing but in ignant 
maidens remained in the water as long as was consistent 
with comfort and security, in the hope that the stranger 
would withdraw and leave them to, at least, their neces 
sary toilet, when, to their horror, he was observed to 
descend calmly from his elevation, divest himself of his 
apparel, and proceed to bathe in close proximity. But he 


had strangely miscalculated the results, for the spirit of 
the maidens was at last aroused, and they secretly — 
mined on abold revenge. With an appearance of ins 

modesty they timidly withdrew from the sea, and, com 
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— 
cealing themselves behind a convenient rock, proceeded to 
dress: then, folding up their bathing gowns, they rushed 
garments of the gentleman and bore them off in 
eb The unfortunate man instantly comprehended 
is position. A succession of shouts and supplications 
rh) the ladies in their flight, growing fainter and 
fainter 95 the distance increased ; while the ‘gentleman,’ 
with considerable modesty, remained in the water, evincing 
agitation, and imploring restitution, at first with 
Corian lungs, and subsequently in animated and ap- 
propriate gestures ; but in vain,—the gaa gros 
inexorable. As the spot was very secluded, some 
se before he éoald make his situation known. 
inning rustic made his appearance, and in- 
re in Shot the * twa leddies = left his cla’es vd a 
the green, a mile awa’, wha wadna gi’e them 
eiiboat esis a pun’ for taking care o’ them, forby 
‘ a penalty for affronting the leddies dookin’.’” The 
was paid on the restitution of the garments, and 
lucky wight quietly left the village, where the joke 
was already known, and the conduct of the damsels pub- 
H approved of. The offender is now suffering from a 
gevere attack of rheumatism.” 


POLICE ASPECTS OF ENGLISH LIFE. 
Tus brutality of assaults on women is still unchecked. 
Last week there were several cases we did not record, the 
character of most of them being common. One deserves 
to be brought forward. Davison was imprisoned for two 
months for beating his wife. He was released some weeks 
and returning home the other evening, he assaulted 
ib desing wife, and beat her cruelly, saying he would 
never forgive her for getting him imprisoned. He has 
now been imprisoned again for six months, his poor wife 
meanwhile depending on the parish. This week there have 
been added cases of domestic cruelty. Catherine Asher, a 
mere git! in appearance, was beaten most mercilessly by 
her husband, Benjamin Asher, a Jew. He has been sen- 
teneed to two months and hard labour. Eliza Phillips, 
a young woman living as wife with Thomas Jones, was 
siting with them in their room, when a male lodger in 
the house came in and asked for the loan of some sugar. 
She gave it. This and some previous suspicions excited 
Jones's jealousy, and he immediately assaulted the young 
gurl. e struck her in the face, a blow so hard that she 
immediately fell to the grouud. He then kicked her in 
several parts of the body. It is feared that her spine is 
injared. He has been imprisoned for two months. 
use of knives and similar weapons seems to be ac- 
q iring an unpleasant popularity among the offensive por- 
on of the population. This week a quarrelsome prisoner 
stabbed a constable, and then kicked him in the groin. 
This is but one instance of such cowardly assaults by 
recent offenders. 

Outeasts are indigenous in our great towns. In Leeds 
the other day, John Nolan, a young lad, was convicted of 

ing asack. He had come out of gaol ten days before : 
he said,—* Since I came out of gaol 1 have walked about 
the town and slept anywhere, I have no mother or father. 
I have neither friend or relation in Leeds except an aunt, 
and she wont allow me to come near her house. I can’t 
earn a living for myself, and nobody will keep me.”— 
“And yet Leeds possesses no reformatory means or re- 
damatory appliances for such outcasts.” 

The following is not the only recent instance of young 
persons keenly sensitive to the hardship of being poor. At 
one of the police-courts on Wednesday, Collins, a constable, 
told the following story :—“ I was on duty at three o'clock 
yesterday afternoon at Hackney-wick, when I saw a boy 
cross the Lea River-bridge, and, turning along by the East 
Iondon Waterworks, enter some very high grass. The 
boy was alone, and, noticing something peculiar about him, 
I watched him for a distance of 150 yards, and then sud- 
denly lost sight of him. From an impression I had I was 
induced to follow him, and when I reached within a few 
yards of him he rose up out of the gra&s and advanced to- 
wards me. I asked him why he was lying in the wet grass, 
whieh was very dangerous, and he said, ‘ I only want to go 
to sleep.” I told him wet grass was not a fit place for that 

and asked him where he lived and why he did not 
e e? He replied, ‘I live at No. 2, Margaret-street, 
ell-street, Hackney, but I cannot go home, I feel so 
ed.’ I was asking him what made him so, when he 
suddenly dropped forward, threw his arms round my neck, 
and said, ‘Oh dear, I have taken poison.’ I inquired what 
kind of poison, and he answered, ‘ Laudanum; oh, I wish 
you had left me alone, I was going off asleep so comfort- 
ably.” I told him he must go with me to a doctor's 
directly, but he refused, saving, ‘No, do let me alone to 
die; if I don’t die now from it I shall some other time—I 
am determined to do so.’ I hurried him on to the nearest 
doctor's, and on the road there he told me that he had 
bought three empty bottles in Well-street, and then got 
two twopennyworths at different chymists, and another 
pennyworth, in the third bottle, at another chymist’s, 
making five pennyworth in all. I asked him his reason 
for attempting such a shocking act, and he replied, ‘ Why, 
see no future prospect of my doing well in this world, 
Tam very miserable.’ ”’ By medical aid the boy was 
Tecovered and brought before the magistrate. Singular to 
fay his name is Hamlet. He is but twelve or thirteen 
old, is delicate looking, and has intelligent features. 
Was neatly dressed. His master testified that he was 
4 very good, steady boy. He has been sent to gaol for a 
Week that the chaplain may lecture him. 
young man, respectably dressed, appeared in the Bow- 
street peelice on Tuesday. He stated that he was 
on Monday morning at Islington church, and they 
searcely got out of the church when his bride threw 
her wedding-ring in his face, declared she would not have 
him, and returned home to her friends. What was he 
to do? Could he not have a summons to compel her to 
live with him? The magistrate said that he had no con- 
aw the young lady, and, as the marriage had not 
consummated, the applicant could hardly go into 





the Ecclesiastical Courts for the restitution of conjugal 
rights. 

Bigamy has become common, and seems to go unpu- 
nished. Jane Noblen, a pretty-looking young woman, 
came before the magistrate, at Clerkenwell, and asked his 
aid. She said that she was a native of Yorkshire, and well 
connected, but, six months since, had been induced to leave 
her home, and unite herself in wedlock to a wan who al- 
most daily and hourly illtreated her. On the previous day, 
she, by mere chance, discovered he had another wife and 
five children, and on calling him to account for the cruel 
deception, he struck her down. The Magistrate wished to 
know if she would charge the fellow with bigamy or the 
assault. She cried bitterly, and replied that she would be 
satisfied if she could obtain from her husband, as he called 
himself, what little remained of her property, and be free 
to return to her home. He was in waiting outside the 
court to force her to live with him. The Magistrate had 
him brought in, but finding he was not able to induce the 
poor applicant to press any charge, he compelled the fellow 
to give up the girl’s property, and then bound him over 
not to molest her again. 

The Morning Post has the following : “ About six months 
ago a young lady, possessing a fortune of above 16,0007., 
was entrapped into a marriage with a medical man in Is- 
lington. Her mind was weak, and he treated her with 
a species of severity beyond human conception. In pur 
suance of a magistrate’s suggestion, a plan was formed for 
calling the husband away from home, and then obtaining 
an interview with the lady. The scheme succeeded, and 
the lady gladly escaped under the protection of her friends, 
and was at once removed from the neighbourhood.” 

An evidence of the improvement of people of the work- 
ing-classes is the increased value accorded to their reputa- 
tions. Some time ago a servant-girl obtained damages for 
the injury done to her prospects by the unreasonable re- 
fusal of an employer to give her a character. This week 
Miss May Challener, a milliner, sued Mr. Brown, who 
keeps a similar establishment in Conduit-street, for taking 
her into custody on a false charge for stealing property. 
Miss Challener’s sister had been formerly detected in 
stealing from Mr. Brown, and on this suspicion he seized 
Miss Challener, and had her shop searched. For this 
offence he has been adjudged to pay 1503. and costs. 

Even to record the cruelty and bad habits of some of the 
lower orders of English people is a revolting task, and 
some of our readers may feel disgust at the daguerreotypes 
we present. But the existence of such evils is the fact 
that should provoke aversion, and while they exist, expo- 
sure may do some good by urging people to intolerance of 
them. This week our story is of a child. A policeman 
having received information, went to the house of John 
Leighton. He found in a wretched apartment a miserable 
child, covered with rotten and filthy rags, which, as well 
as his person, were one moving mass of vermin. The poor 
little fellow was reduced to a mere skeleton, and seemed 
to have been suffering from many ailments, but the prin- 
cipal appeared to be his left ankle, round which was folded 
a filthy dirty rag. The policeman told the little fellow to 
remove the rag, and he did attempt it, but so dry was it, 
and such was the tenacity with which it stuck to the sore, 
that the wretched child could not do it. Perceiving that 
the poor boy was suffering the greatest agony, the police- 
man directed a woman in the house to apply some tepid 
water to the exterior of the rag, and after its application 
for some time the rag came off. On its removal, however, 
the stench emitted from the wound was horrible. A clean 
piece of cloth was obtained and applied to the sore, and, 
on questioning the little fellow, he said that the sore had 
been of long existence, and for some time its care was left 
solely to himself. The child lived with John Leighton 
and his wife. The landlady of the house in which they 
lodge, and other women who had an opportunity of witness- 
ing their character, described both as inveterate drunkards, 
and declared that they had frequently seen both, but more 
particularly the woman, come home in a state of intoxica- 





tion and illtreat the poor child in the most unprovoked, | 


wanton, and scandalous manner, not unfrequently, when 
in bed, taking him by the hair of his head and flinging 
him on the floor. The witnesses also spoke to the child 
not having sufficient food, and, on their giving the poor little 
fellow any food, his devouring it with the most voracious 
appetite. The female prisoner commenced a tirade of abuse 
against the witnesses, and declared she had done her duty to 
the utmost of her means towards the child. She said the child 
was the illegitimate offspring of her husband’s sister ,and 
had been placed under her care since he was fifteen months 
old. She had been promised half-a-crown for his support, 
but the engagement was soon broken; and the child, 
through a diseased ankle, had been in Guy’s Hospital for 
some time, and was discharged incurable. The unfortu- 
nate child was here produced, and was borne to the pre- 
sence of the magistrate on the shoulders of one of the 
paupers of Lambeth workhouse. He presented as melan- 
choly a spectacle as could well be conceived. There were 
deep holes in his head, caused by the ravages of the ver- 
min; his body was in a most attenuated state, and it was 
quite clear, from his general appearance, that the poor 
little creature had been grossly treated and fearfully 
neglected. The woman has been sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour, and the husband to im- 
prisonment for one month. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Nineteen Irish members (the nag emmenger? mem ie of 


“the Brigade”) dined with Sir John Young at 
on Saturday. The Duke of Newcastle, Lord Mulgrave, 


wreenwich | 


the Lord Advocate of Scotland, and Mr. Keogh, were also | 


present. 
The annual speeches were delivered at Harrow on 
Thursday. Lord Lansdowne was among the guests at a 


luncheon given by Dr. Vaughan, and made some pleasing | 
| vented his discontent among his fellows on the rank. One 


remarks on the occasion. This evening, the anniversary 
dinner of the persons educated at Harrow takes place at 
the Thatched House, St. Jamés’s-street. Lord Palmerston 
is to preside, 


Trishmen are like actors; when agree, “their 
unanimity is wonderful.” Two wae reyes 4 
publie paper reliminary to the institution of a 

to William thegn. t bears the signatures of nearly the 
whole of the Irish Peerage, of six tant and filteen 
Roman Catholic prelates, and of nearly all the j and 
members of Parliament connected with I 

The “ward of Billingsgate” has asked Baron Roths. 
child to resign his seat for the city. The Baron said that 
he was in the hands of the Libe: of the whole city, and 
could not comply with the request. 7 

The people of Finsbury, impatient at the delays of officials 
regarding their long-desired park, have now resolved to 
address the Queen on the subject. 

The Lord Mayor is doing the state some service by 
judicious hospitality, Ou Thursday evening, he assembled 
at a conversazione a great number of teachers of publie 
schools, and invited to meet them several persons eminent 
in art and science. The evening passed pleasantly in in- 
structive conversation. 

The yearly prizes to the Haileybury students were dis- 
tributed on Monday. The chairman and the Bishop of 
London made appropriate addresses. 

Eighteen Tory and twelve Liberal members have been 
unseated for improper practices at elections. The eighteen 
Tories were all unseated for bribery, ten of the Liberals 
for the same, while two Liberals have been unseated for 
rioting and intimidation. There have been twenty-one 
unsuccessful petitions against Liberals, and four unsuc- 
cessful petitions against Tories. 

Captain Leicester Vernon seems to have been a lucky 
man through life. His name was originally Smith. He 
inherited the estate of Upton Hall, Northumberland, on 
condition of changing his name to Samwel. He next in- 
herited the large fortune and estates of Mr. Vernon, the 
donor of the Vernon Gallery, on condition of taking the 
name of Vernon. And he has now been retu for 
Chatham, after a close contest, and, for a wonder in a dock- 
yard borough, against a Ministerialist candidate. 

Mr. Phinn, M.P., stigmatized the Sisterhood of Merey 
at Devonport as an institution tending towards R i 
under the pretence of Protestantism. Mr, Chambers, Ke- 
corder of Salisbury, brother to one of the “Sisters,” cha- 
racterises this as an imputation of “deceit” and after an 
angry correspondence tells Mr. Phinn that his accusations 
are “ false.” 

The last overland mail brings no definite news from Ran- 

n, but it was expected that either the treaty with the 
ing of Ava would be signed at once, or that our troops 
would move on to Ava. The Governor-General is anxious 
to bring the war to a close. There was no mail from 
Shanghae, and no intelligence about the insurrection in 
China. In Australia things are proceeding prosperously. 
From Ist January to 6th April, 60: ,000 ounces of gold had 
been shipped ; price of gold 3/. 17s. 6d. per ounce. 

The receipts in 1851 of the City of London Corporation 

were 219,000/., and the expenditure 216,0007. 








Mrs. Cumming, of whose “lunacy” case the 
made so much, died lately at St. John’s Wood. 

There was a heavy gale at Plymouth on Monday. Lieu- 
tenant Lambert and Surgeon Muirhead were wnhed ; 
also two watermen in the same boat. 

On the same day whilst the men were striking lower 
yards on board her Majesty’s ship Amphion, a hook fell 
down, and struck Captain Patey, fracturing his skull. 
Two men were similarly wounded. The three have suffered, 
and still suffer very severely, but are now going on 
favourably. 

The people of New Orleans have been excited by appre- 
hensions of a rising of the black population. A slave 
revealed the existence of a conspiracy. eral arrests had 
been made. 

Our readers will remember the misfortunes of the Mel- 
bourne, Royal Mail steamer, how it leaked and tacked 
about, put back, and all but went down. One of the 
passengers, who was detained at Lisbon, and who gave up 
the journey as a bad job, has now obtained, through law, 
801. compensation from the Company. 

The people living near the Hampstead-road have been 
fearfully plagued with fever, the young children in families 
suffering most mgs St. James’s Chapel churchyard is 
close to the place. ere are 60,000 corpses there, some 
but slightly covered with earth. 

A man employed on the South Western Railway got 
drunk, lay down on the line, and the train passed over him, 
cutting his head in two. Two drunken companions 
narrowly escaped the same fate. 

Mr. Edward Brooke, proprietor of a colliery near Hud- 
dersfield, having conscientious notions about the Sabbath, 
ordered that the ventilating furnace of one of his pits 
should not be worked on last Sunday. On Monday morn- 
ing when the men descended the pit, a fearful explosion 
took place, and two boys were Killed. The cessation of 
the furnace caused imperfect ventilation, it being necessary 
to work the furnace day and night without intermission. 

We hope shortly to have a reeord of redress for railway 
accidents as extensive as our journal of such events. One in- 
stance we gladly note. The Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany has been ee py to pay 8007. to Mrs. Robinson, for 
injuries sustained on the railway in October last. Another 
injured passenger obtained without law 16/., and a new hat, 
cloak, and travelling cap ; he asked, in addition, for a butt 
of sherry, but the Company refused to liquidate the claim 
inthis way. [In the trial of the former case Baron Martin 
mentioned that he was a shareholder in the Great Northern, 
and that the plaintiff might like to have the matter tried 
before another judge. But counsel consented to his lord- 
= adjudication. | 

cab was called ta Baron Alderson’s house, but before it 
came another cab was employed. The servants refused to 
pay the unrequired cabman; he retired bling, and 


lawyers 


of them took advantage of his babbling, and went to Baron 
Alderson’s, where he was paid the ightpence. 
Another went and was refused. The sum: 
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moned the Baron, who after a defence in person was 
adjudged to pay the eightpence over again to the rightful 
claimant. 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 


Tue deaths registered in London in the week that ended 
last Saturday were 990, and show an increase on the return 
of the previous week. In the ten corresponding weeks of 
the years 1843—62 the average number was 976, which, if 
raised in proportion to increase of ——, becomes 
1074. Hence it appears that the actual mortality of last 
week is less than the estimated amount i 84. 

On a comparison of the results of the last two weeks, a 
small increase is observed in all the more important classes 
of disease, except that of “diseases of the respiratory 
organs,” which shows a decrease from 127 cases to 116. 
Zymotic diseases in the aggregate rose from 208 tu 214; 
amongst these diarrhcea increased from 24 to 33, typhus 
from 30 to 52; while measles fell from 20 to 15, scarlatina 
from 39 to 27, hooping cough from 67 to 56. 

Last week the births of 805 boys and 740 girls, in all 
1545 children, were registered in London. The average 
number in eight corresponding weeks of the years 1845—52 
was 1442. ' 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean height 
of the barometer in the week was 29-597 in. The mean 
temperature was 574 degs., which is 3*1 degs. below the 
average of the same week in 38 years. The mean daily 
temperature was below the average on every day, except 
Friday and Saturday, and this depression on Monday and 
Tuesday amounted to more than 7 degs. The highest 
temperature was 787 degs., and occurred on Friday ; the 
lowest was 44°1 degs., and occurred on Tuesday. The 
mean difference between the dew point temperature and 
air temperature in the week was 7°7 degs.; the greatest 
difference was 20-1 degs., and occurred on Friday; the 
least differences were 1°6 deg. and 1:5 deg. on Wednesday 
and Friday. The wind blew from the north or north-east 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, and from the 
south-west at the beginning and end of the week. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 23rd of June, at Northwood-house, the wife of Mr. 
Serjeant Bellasis: a son. 

On the 24th, at 50, Ebury-street, the Hon. Mrs. Delaval 
Astley: a son. 

On the 26th, at Frittenden, Lady Harriet Moore: a son. 

On the 26th, at 17, Whitehall-place, the wife of W. Seymour 
Vesey FitzGerald, Esq., M.P.: a son. 

Ou the ,28th, at St. James’s Palace, the Hon. Mrs. Charles 
Grey: a danghter. 

On the 29th, at 41, York-terrace, Mrs, T. Capel Broadwood: 


a daughter, 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 9th of June, at the Garrison Church, Corfu, Robert 
William Lowry, Esq., Captain of H. M.’s yee em 
to Emily Rohesia, daughter of H. E. Sir H. G. Ward, Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. 

On the 21st, at Boldre Church, Hants, Richard Henry Ramus, 
Esq. of Cleve, Gloucestershire, son of the late Colonel Ramus, 
to Adelaide Emma, eldest daughter of the late Newton Wigney, 
Esq., M.P. for Brighton. 

On the 22nd, at Market Bosworth, Evan Herbert Lloyd, Esq., 
of Ferney-hall, Salop, to Emily Juliana Dixie, youngest daughter 
of Sir Alexander Dixie, Bart., of Bosworth-park, Leicestershire. 

On the 23rd, at Hampstead, Enoch Harvey, Esq., of Liverpool, 
to Helen Bourne, eldest daughter of the Rey. Edward Tagart, 
of Wildwood, Hampstead. 

On the 23rd, at Hove Church, Brighton, the Rev. Frederick 
Charles Cass, eldest son of Frederick Cass, Esq., of Little-grove, 
East Barnet, Hertfordshire, to Julia Elizabeth, second daughter 
of the late William Tewart, Esq,, of Glanton, and Swiuhoe, 
Northumberland. 

On the 23rd, at Norton Church, Derbyshire, Henry St. John 
Halford, eldest son of Sir Henry Halford, t., M.P., of Wiston- 
hall, Leicestershire, to Elizabeth Ursula, second daughter of the 
late William John Bagshawe, Esq., of the Oaks, and of Worm- 
hill-hall, Derbyshire. 

On the 27th, at Chelsea, William Charles Mark Kent, Esq., 
only son of William Kent, Esq., and grandson of the late Cap- 
tain William Kent, R.N., to Aun, eldest daughter of Murdo 
Young, Esq., proprietor of the ‘‘ Sun” newspaper. 

On the 28th, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, John Morgan 
Edwardes, youngest son of the late Humphrey Rowlands Jones, 
Esq., of Garthmyl, Montgomeryshire, to Harriet, eldest 
daughter of Sir William Clay, Bart,, M.P., of 17, Hertford- 
street, Mayfair, and Fulwell-lodge, Twickenham. 

On the 29th, at the Abbey Church, Sherborne, Dorset, Brook 
Kay, Esq., Captain Sixth Bengal Native Infantry, eldest son of 
Sir Brook Kay, Bart, to Eliza, eldest daughter of John Percival 
Wilmott, Esq., of Westbury, Sherborne. 

On the 30th, at St. George's, Hanover-square, Hastings Dent, 
Esq., formerly of the Coldstream Guards, son of the late John 
Dent, Esq., M.P., to the Lady Beaujolois Bury, only daughter 
of the late, and sister of the present Earl of Charleville. 

On the 30th, at St. James’s,“Westminster, Sir Henry Mervyn 
Vavasour, Bart., of Spaldington, Yorkshire, to the Hon. Louisa 
Anne Neville, second daughter of Lord Braybrooke. 

DEATHS. 

On the 2st of June, at 22, Cumberland-street, Portman- 
square, of pul 'y ption, Miriam, only daughter of 
Lady Congleton, in her twenty-fifth year. 

On the 2lst, at her residence, Gothic-villa, Queen’s-road, St. 
, rma. Mrs. Catherine Cumming, widow, aged seventy- 
ive, 

On the 24th, at her residence, Grove-end-road, St. John’s- 
wood, Anna Maria, widow of the late Admiral Sir John Lawford, 


K.C.B 
W. F. Barlow, F.R.C.S., 








On the 24th, at Writtle, Essex 
Resident Medical Officer of the Westminster Hospital, aged 
thirty-seven. 

On the 25th, in Nottingham-place, the Venerable Benjamin 
Bailey, D.D., Archdeacon of Colombo, aged sixty-two. 

On the 25th, at Heathfield-house, Kew, aged fifty-three, 
Walter Ruding Deverell, Esq., Secretary to the Department of 
Practical Art. 

On the 26th, at his residence, the Grove, Weston-super- 
Mare, in the county of Somerset, John Hugh Smyth Pigott, Esq., 
of Brockley Hall, in the same county. 

On the 26th, at Bury, Mr. H. Cockton, of that town, aged 
forty-tive, author of ‘* Valentine Vox,” “ Sylvester Sound,” and 
other works. 

On the 28th, in Great Stanhope-street, Henrietta Emly 
Mary, eldest daughter of Earl and Countess Cowper, in her six- 
teenth year. 

On the 28th, at Christ Church, Oxford, in his seventy-third 
year, Godfrey Faussett, D.D., of Heppington, Kent, t 
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Pub it Aitairs. 
There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 


keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law 
of its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLS. 


TRADING PROFITS OF WAR. 
Norwitustanpine the pacific turns given by 
diplomatists to the last Russian note, it is quite 
evident that there is no substantial change in 
the posture of affairs. Russia may see a policy 
in mitigating the precipitancy of her aggressive 
career, and the other side may find some con- 
firmation of its own desires in the apparent pru- 
dence which suggests a milder form of speech 
towards the great powers. Nevertheless, the 
main facts stand exactly as they did before. 
Turkey is weak, and, according to the theoreti- 
cal politicians, is to be destroyed. Russia is 
me ary and is to encroach. The allied powers 
are to keep peace if they can, and rather to 
yield to Russia than stand up for Turkey. Such, 
we say, is the disposition and the milder language 
used by responsible politicians towards the Rus- 
sian note, implying that timid counsels are pre- 
vailing over that hardihood which is the true 
strength of states. If so, war may be put off 
for a year, or a few years, but the predisposing 
causes, instead of being removed, are strength- 
ened, and war will come a little later perhaps, 
but in a more general and more searchingly sub- 
versive form than if it were to break out next 
week. 

We have hitherto regarded war and com- 
merce as incompatible; the fact being, that some 
of the most commercial countries have carried 
on their trade under the shelter of war. We 
have read of convoys, and that nation which 
could command strongest convoys was able to 
push its trade where the weaker nations had to 
forego the market. Indeed, upon fitting ocea- 
sions, the same energy which can push commerce 
in competing can push it also through blockading 
squadrons; and some English fortunes have 
been made in one way as well as the other. 
There is a trade attending upon war as well as 
that which flourishes in peace; and there are 
more than one reason why some of our traders 
might not for a time dislike a change. 

In the first place, the insolences of Russia, if 
they are met by a temporising policy, throw the 
greatest doubt upon the continuance of peace, 
and so far spoil the commercial value of tran- 
pons 6 A trembling tranquillity must be at a 

iscount in the insurance market. In the next 
place, if war possesses its own risks, it offers its 
own opportunities, for English energy and in- 
genuity can adapt themselves to the one condition 
as to the other. Insurance is the trade of set- 
ting one chance against another, and depends for 
its safety upon the extension of its range. But 
the trade of the world disturbed by war, secures 
for itself many of the profits of insurance, so 
that the trade be arranged accordingly. It is 
probable that other countries might find neither 
the same tact, the same capital for underwriting, 
the same skill for building ships fast and safe, 
the same mastery in navigating those ships, the 
same courage in beating off the assailant, as the 
English. We shall probably have but one great 
rival—let us hope also ally—in that state of 
commerce. Should war break out, afd be at all 
general, we are certain that a large harvest of 
profits would accrue specially belonging to that 
season, available for the energy of English enter- 
prise. 
It might indeed be as well that we should 
know which turn matters are to take as soon as 
— for more than one reason. We have 

ad a lesson to be prepared against adverse 
liabilities, and it is to be Sosed that neither our 











rulers nor our merchants have forgotten the 
lesson. If we had not been, perhaps beyond 
expectation, prepared to meet aggression or 


submit before insolent claims, Russi 

have thought herself endowed with « = 
greater immunity than she has found in fact and 
her encroachments would have been pro 
tionately stimulated. It would not be war on . 
in Turkey that we should have to resist, if Russia 
had not been checked there. She is now endeg. 
vouring to convince other Governments that she 
means nothing but peace ; and if her wiles sue. 
ceed better than her threats, she may again lull 
us into a false security ; but if we are led we 
must be foolish ma By the conduct of Rus. 
sia during the last six months, we have learned 
that she is only to be kept in check by the fear 
of being met with her own weapons; therefore 
if we intend not only to maintain a political 
existence, but to defend our commerce against 
the hostile occupation of Europe, we must be 
prepared to meet Russia in her own way. This 
settles the case of peace or war, by showing 
practically that our only chance of maintaining 
so much peace as exists has been by bein pre- 
pared to make the aggressive powers feel that 
war would be worse for them than for us. 

But if we are thus forced into a warlike con. 
dition, are we to deny ourselves the advantage 
of that condition? Hitherto it has been so: in 
Europe the policy of this country has been to 
keep herself to herself, and to let other countries 
surrender their territories, or conquer others, 
without real intervention ; and the capital error 
of that policy has been exhibited to us by the 
serious risk which we have just run in Turkey, 

We suspect, indeed, that it might be shown 
to be commercially wrong. The Turkish trade 
is good so far as it goes, although it is under 
3,000,0002. a year, not half the trade with 
Australia. But what is the trade with Austria 
or Russia? Nothing. And yet we well know 
that if the Government of St. Petersburg and 
Vienna were subverted, there are provinces, 
especially under the Austrian rule, which would 
have a trade for us proportionate with that of 
Turkey. What is becoming of the trade with 
Germany? It is declining, partly through the 
destructive policy of Governments, but. still 
more - ll the impoverishment of the people; 
and our manufacturers are already beginning to 
say that the trade of Germany is not worth 
keeping. The people under their bad govern- 
ment are getting too poor to be worth our re- 
garding as customers, not because Germans are 
incompetent to be customers of England,—quite 
the reverse. They emigrate, as our discontented 
classes do, and in America they have become to 
a great extent consumers of English goods. They 
are leaving Germany this year at a rate which 
is probably understated when we call it 500,000 
for the twelve months. Leave them alone, says 
the dogmatical ceconomist; let them emigrate, 
and become good customers on the west of the 
Atlantic. There is no reason why Germany 
itself, however, should not be a profitable trader 
with us as well as America; and then we 
might have the double advantage arising from 
increase of wealth on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The only difficulty arises from the bad Govern- 
ments, which a word from England might over- 
throw. d 
When our commercial men are sufficiently 
aroused by the noises that forerun the, disturb- 
ance of a continent, their attention may be 
awakened to two great practical proofs of much 
moment for them. In the first place, they will 
ask themselves the question, whether the arrange- 
ments of their commerce are such as will be 
suited toa time of warlike trouble and disturb- 
anee. Are their commercial ships built and 
equipped so as to avoid an enemy as re by! ot 
sible, and then to beat him off if possible? Have 
they in store designs for clippers suited to snatch 
the trading profits of the most disturbed fron- 
tiers? The answer to that question would be 
the first practical truth brought home to the 
English commercial mind. hi 
Are they prepared to adopt a new principle, 
—that of pushing the commerce of the country 
in the markets of the world? for it appears to 
us, that while the old principle has a chance of 
growing out of date, there is a fine opportunity 
for a newer principle. We have s tained the 
passive doctrine of freedom of trade, and have 
trusted to “ Jet alone” for securing us the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity : that principle, however, has 





threats as vigorously as we have, what would 





Professor of ivinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 


have been the chances for peace from this time | 
If England had been prepared to 


forward P- 


been to a large extent a failure with all ~ 
countries that are not politically in sympathy 
with us. We have chances with America; 
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eren with France, in spite of long-stand- 
orm to a certain extent, reasonable preju- 
Ms we are losing our hold of Turkey, if we 
peti litical hold of that market; we are 
= our ground in Germany, through political 
long 0 and what chance have we of pearing 
then seatrictiOD in Austria, or prohibition in 
Russia ? The fact is, that instinctive necessity 
jwsled the great powers of the world into that 
‘on which we ourselves avoid only in Europe ; 
all the powers in the world which are not 
ing, England is the only one that abstains 
annexation; and she abstains only in 


he 


leading idea of the world is se//-supporting 
ion; and it holds good both in politics 
mmerce. In Europe England is, by her 
ion and convictions, the great antagonist of 

ian and Russian ideas; but we have left 

io them the activity of life, while we have re- 
tained the passiveness of talk. They pursue in 
their own way the annexation which we suffer, 
y waiving it ourselves. France, indeed, has 
ined annexation, and not quite successfully ; but 
France attempts annexation by ideas, Russia 
wd Austria enforce annexation to the destruc- 
tion of commerce. A new policy is still open 
for occupation, —annexation with and by com- 
merce. That would be in every respect the 
most truly self-supporting annexation; and it 
may be carried out without political identification, 
by a thorough alliance, without undertaking 


BE 
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piitieal responsibilities; standing up only by | 


our own standards of right, supporting our own 
principles, where they are already maintained by 
nations needing assistance. In short, by making 
good English opinions and English interests 
wherever they are in issue, we might progres- 
sively carry on the work of annexing State after 
State to the empire of Free trade, under the 
armed protection of alliance for freedom, civil, 
religious, and commercial. 





THE IRISH NATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEM 
IN DANGER, 
Ir reason ever triumphed over bigotry, and a 
great public good was achieved at some sacrifice 
of private feeling, it was in the establishment of 
the national school system in Ireland. We have 
but to look at the condition of that country, and 
the character of its inhabitants, in order to esti- 
mate the true difficulties of the task, and to 
a proper value on the spirit, energy, and 
Pony hich they have been evercome. To 
reconcile contending parties where party spirit 
borders upon fanaticism; to banish superstition 
where superstition is the religion of the majority, 
and the instrument of political influence in the 
hands of an unscrupulous priesthood; to intro- 
ducea spirit of toleration; to educate all without 
offending any ; to teach religion without infus- 
ing dogmas—these were some of the weightiest 
Sone which were offered for our solution. 
tis not too much to say that our efforts have 
been attended with remarkable success. Men 
of all parties, some who had predicted dismal 
failure, or looked with suspicion upon the at- 
tempt, have united in bearing testimony to the 
excellence of the system, and the good that has 
accomplished. 
At all events there had been for some time an 
of controversy, and though in practice there 
may have been a greater separation between re- 
on and secular education than is in harmony 
with the present state of public opinion in Eng- 
we were quite content to let well alone, and 
entire confidence in a Board which had the 
t of the united wisdom of Whately and 
Murray. It would appear, however, that the 
encomiums lavished on Archbishop Murray were 
not without good foundation, for ; 
eath was the signal for the first outbreak of 
ection from the party which his presence 
seemed to check. Another instance has 
come to light. Last week we were informed 
at a meeting of the Commissioners, on the 
Ith ult., “a resolution was adopted ordering 
the removal from the list of school-books of the 
: on the Evidences of Christianity, pub- 
lished by themselves for many years, and sanc- 
tioned by the Board, while it included the late 
Archbisho Murray, almost from the eommence- 
ment of the institution.” Our readers will be 
curious to learn the character of the treatise 
Whose rejection has been determined on by a 
Majority of the Commissioners. “ Originally 
drawn up by the Archbishop of Dublin, it 





had been submitted to a careful revision 
under the supervision of the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Commissioners, in order to 
purge from it every argument or expression that 
could give offence, or that touched upon the 
peculiar doctrines of any Christian church.” The 
one objection to this valuable work in the eyes of 
Dr. Cuilen and his friends, who comprise the ex- 
treme section of the ultra-montane pert , is, that 
it is written by a Protestant Arc ban. Dr. 
Whately’s food is poison to Paul Cullen. What 
Whately asserts Paul Cullen must deny, What 
Whately praises Paul Cullen must condemn. It 
is exactly in a case like this that the peculiar 
spirit of the Romish church finds opportunities 
for development. It is when the most liberal 
advances Sone been made that she is most anxious 
to yaa her bigotry—when concession has 
reached its utmost limits, that she exhibits her 
most arrogant intolerance. Aut Casar, aut 
nihil, is her motto, and she has abused the libe- 
ral constitution of the National Board by making 
it the instrument of her own aggrandizement. 
In her latest act of aggression she has received 
important assistance from the Presbyterian party. 
It is well known that the Board is unable to pro- 
nounce any judgment on religious questions, nor 
to exercise any internal authority in matters of 
religious education. The object of the provision 
was to prevent the subversion of the system by 
the introduction of dispute, in cases where every 
one was predetermined to hold by his own 
opinion. But Paul Cullen discovers in this 
arrangement a means for the exaltation of his 
own party at the expense of those who are too 
just, too weak, or too honest, to allow their pur- 
suit of a course so unscrupulous. The theory is 
as we have stated it. Thanks to Paul Cullen and 
his associates, the working is as follows: only 
let some violent partisan make objections on re- 
ligious grounds to some particular book, and be 
his opposition false, frivolous, or absurd, the 
Board is precluded, by the very terms of its 
constitution, from refusing compliance with his 
demand. Ifthe parentof one child finds poison and 
heresy in a hook, which is read with profit by all 
the other children in the school, there is no alter- 
native,—the book must be expunged from the 
list. In this unwarrantable exercise of a 
privilege, which can only be entrusted with 
safety to the hands of moderate men, but which 
may, thus readily, be turned into an instru- 
ment of lawless oppression. Paul Cullen has 
received the support of the Presbyterian party. 
The Banner of Ulster thus expresses itself on 


| the point at issue:—‘‘It may be ridiculously 


| 


untrue that the Scripture Lessons, or that Arch- 
bishop Whately’s Evidences, contain so much as 
one syllable adverse to the peculiar tenets of 
Roman Catholies: but still, the National Board 
disclaims all right of adjudication in matters of 


| this nature; and, in point of fact, it is legally 
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precluded from attempting any jurisdiction such 
as that alluded to.” The only alternative was 
the dissolution of the system or compliance with 
the demand. So much the worse for those who 
have courted the responsibility of disgusting all 
moderate men with a spectacle of priestly in- 
tolerance, and of leading them to condemn a 
system which may be abused for the purposes of 
odious tyranny. 

This is no question between the advocates of 
religious and secular education. In theory the 
distinction is acknowledged in Ireland, though 
in practice the Roman Catholics have contrived, 
in many instances, to get the religious instrue- 
tion entirely into their own hands, and to lord it 
proudly over a Protestant minority. 

We are not now discussing what might be; 
nor is it our business to start any theory of edu- 
eation. All this has been done. Here is a 
system which has triumphed over gigantic diffi- 


| culties, which worked admirably in the hands of 





Murray, and whose only fault is, that it leaves 
room for the artful cunning of unscrupulous 
priests. It is most painful to believé that the 
Government is not free from suspicion of com- 
plicity with the ultra-montane . If so, it 
will go far towards establishing the charge 
brought against them by Lord Derby, of a desire 
to carry on the government of Ireland through 
the priests; and we regret to add, that t 

evasive character of Sir J. Young’s reply to Mr. 
Walpole on Tuesday evening, does not tend to 
weaken the accusation of the ex-Premier. The 
public will look with anxiety for a more satisfac- 
tory explanation, and an explanation which will 








imply the conviction forced upon us by recent 
events, that the cause of Rome is the cause of 
slavery and usurpation. 


YOUNG TORY JOURNALISM. 


Ir is some weeks since we had sent to us a pub- 
lieation, rongnted, gs the py Fog entitled, 
Mazzini judge imself an is - 
men. i a into %, and found it muck 
arrant trash that, with all our liking for oppor- 
tunities to say a word about Mazzini, we could 
not bring ourselves to notice it. Of the author, 
one M. Jules de Bréval, we had never heard 
before; but we gathered from the book itself 
that he was some small French Jittérateur, who 
had got up the book, by way of speculation, after 
the Milan Insurrection, when zini’s name 
could probably make it sell. The performance, 
indeed, seemed like a literary yelp from some- 
body or other in Paris for a crumb of Louis 
Na spelt atronage. 7 ot 
ur excellent youn ory contemporary, 
Press, has been Low S tentire to the book than 
we meant to be, and has made it the text fora 
little discussion on Mazzini and Italian politics. 
The notice in the Press opens thus :— 

“It is no reproach to this bad man (Mazzini) that he 
has fallen into disgrace with men who, though less 
wicked, are quite as dangerous as himself.” 

The reviewer then goes on in the same strain, 
not paying much attention to M. de Bréval, but 
accepting all he says, and all he quotes from 
others against Mazzini, and turning it all to the 
general account of English Toryism. After 
quoting certain depreciatory notices of Mazzini, 





' extracted by M. de Bréval from the writings of 


the Marquis d’Azeglio, Gioberti, and Farini, the 
reviewer says :— 

“ None of these men (d’Azeglio, Gioberti, and Farini) 
are sufficiently innocent of the crimes and misery of that 
melancholy period (the period of the Italian Revolution) 
to pass a judgment upon Mazzini for his participation in 
them. Our authorisas much disposed as ourselves to treat 
as visionary the projects of Mazzini for the unity and su- 
premacy of Italy, the abolition of Christianity, and the 
establishment of the universal Republic; nor does he 
admire any more than ourselves the inflated 
in which these projects are announced. But in truth 
Signor Mazzini believes as little in their practicability 
as any of his detractors. No one is more aware than 
he of the folly of what he utters. The object is to 
dazzle and to bewilder his followers, and to prepare 
them for that total disorganization which is necessary 
to the success of his combinations * * His real 
projects are not so Utopian as those of the patriots who 
embrace them : their constitution has been proved to be 
impracticable. The reign of rapine and terror he would 
found under the name of the republic is not now 
tangible, He announces himself as ‘ the last word of 
the Revolution :’ beyond him there can be nothing— 
all legal authority is tyranny : all property is robbery ; 
all religion a degrading superstition * * We are 
inclined to believe that the power of Mazzini is on the 
wane, His unfeeling and selfish policy has lost him 
the affection of his supporters, and his constant failure 
has shaken their confidence. If we waste a few words 
on him now, it is not to denounce his perfidy, his im- 
morality, and his blasphemies to his countrymen, or 
even to our own; it is with the hope—we would not 
altogether believe it a vain oue—of opening the eyes 
of our fellow countrymen tothe danger, under all cir- 
cumstances, of assisting a common enemy to a victory 
which must ensure a common ruin. It is to urgeon 
incautious innovators the necessity of avoiding a dan- 
gerous example, and of risking by reforms equally un- 
necessary and unsolicited, the very existence of a con- 
stitution which has been, and is the envy of mankind.” 

Now, in the first place, we should be sorry to 
think that young Toryism (and the Press, as 
everybody knows, is to command all the best 
young Tory talent,) could not write on an im- 
portant subject, or on any subject whatever, a 
great deal more cleverly and carefully than this. 
Not only is what we have quoted not clever, it 
is positively bad writing. Look at this sen- 
tence :—* His real projects are not so Utopian 
as those of the patriots who embrace them ;” 
which being grammatically interpreted, stands 
thus :—‘‘ His real projects are not so Utopian as 
the projects of the patriots who embrace his real 
projects.” Surely that is not what our friend 
meant to say. Again, take the last sentence we 
have quoted. “ It is to urge on incautious in- 
novators the necessity of avoiding a dan 
example, and of risking, by reforms equally un- 
nece and unsolicited, the very existence of a 
constitution which has been, and is, the envy of 
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mankind.” Why this is a grammatical ellipsis, 
beating hollow the famous one “ Young man, 
God has gifted you with health and strength— 
instead of which. you go about steali . 
Surely our contemporary is not founded for so 
revolutionary a purpose as that declared,— 
namely, to urge on incautious innovators the 
necessity of ris ing, by unn reforms, the 
very existence of the British constitution. 

But we will not be hard on young Tory gram- 
mar. There are moments after dinner when the 
floor of grammar gives way beneath the very 
best of us; and, as the sbyterian parson 
said, when encouraging a penitent, “ Even I 
myself have erred.” ere are worse things 
than bad grammar in the foregoing es. 
There is evidence, which we very much regret 
to see, of a low theory of Tory journalism. Our 
contempo , we thought, was to strike a new 
key, and make us familiar with a new tone, in 
Tory politics. It was not the old stuff of the 
Protectionist era that the Press was to serve up 
to us, but a Toryism of a more enlightened and 
more vigorous species ; a Toryism fit to be the 
Toryism of the Sm ; a Toryism of high gene- 
rality, absorbing and putting the Tory stamp 
upon all that is deepest in the speculation of the 
time; a Toryism in the faith, and under the 
banner of which, a Disraeli, a young Stanley, 
and a host of other political young bloods of the 
Conservative party, were to dash on through the 
ranks of effete Whiggism, and through all the 
churldom of Manchester, conquering and to 
conquer. We had our doubts on this point, and 
they are beginning to be confirmed. Either 
such sentences as we have quoted from the 
Press do not contain the real young Tory spirit, 
or young Toryism is intellectually and morally a 

r affair. What! is this the real Disraeli- 
Stanley way of thinking, respecting such phe- 
nomena of our time as a Mazzini and a roused 
Italian nation? That the opinions of young 
Toryism respecting such phenomena would be 
very different from our own we were, of course, 
prepared to expect; but such was our faith in 
the possibility of a movement among the young 
Tories that should have something of vivacity, 
and chivalry, and generosity in it, that we con- 
fess to a feeling of disappointment at finding in 
our aspiring young Tory contemporary such pas- 
sages as those we have vatended. 

“This bad man, Mazzini;” “ No one is more 
aware than he of the folly of what he utters ;” 
* his perfidy, his immorality, his blasphemies ;” 
“all property is with him robbery, all religion a 
degrading superstition.” Do these phrases 
actually represent the knowledge our best young 
Tories have of the character of Mazzin? are 
they a fair sample of the manner in which they 
are to conduet the warfare against him and his 
opinions? If so, there is nothing good, fair, or 
brave in young Toryism after all. This kind of 
writing may be yet a good deal in fashion ; but 
it will no longer do with the judicious. There 
is nobody, for example, possessing the least pre- 
tence to accurate information, to speak of nothing 
higher, on such points, that does not know that, 
whatever Mazzini’s theories are, and however 
mischievous his activity may be considered by 
some, he is himself a most sincere, true, enthu- 
siastic, and honourable man. This idea respect- 
ing Mazzini personally may now be said to be 
common to all well-informed circles —not to 
know it is to confess being out of the world. 
Surely it is not that Toryism, this fine, new, 
hearty, trenchant Toryism which our friend, the 
Press, is to represent, has not yet learnt that 
first lesson in all good debating—to appreciate 
to the utmost, and to rate at its highest value, 
all that can be said in favour of your opponent ! 
Were we opponents of Mazzini, it melt be our 
delight, we think, first to render all justice to 
the man personally, and then, if we could, to 
tear his policy and his theories to pieces. Know- 
ing that all who ever came near him pronounce 
him to be a sincere, and all but morbidly truth- 
ful man, we should not yield to the aan: temp- 
tation of calling him “ bad” and “ perfidious,” 
for the sake of being very Tory, and seeming to 
speak with emphasis; knowing that the very 
fault found with him by many of his brother 
Revolutionists is, that he has attacked Com- 

munism, and has notions too angelic for this 
rough op world, we should not round a 
period by calling him an enemy of property, and 
a blasphemer. It used to be the pride of good 
knights in the days of chivalry to do full justice 


to the knightly qualities of their antagonists. 
Have our young Tories noremembrance of this ? 
For shame, young Stanley! Any crusading 
ancestor of yours, in fighting with the most ter- 
rible Saracen that ever followed the false pro- 
phet, and swore by the Koran, would have 
accounted it untrue to his knighthood to have 
said or thought anything worse of the man he 
meant to slay than that he was a Saracen and a 
follower of the false Prophet. Had the man 
been a brave and bold man, it would have been 
your ancestors’ pride to bow to him in courteous 
acknowledgment of his heathen virtues before 
levelling the lance at him; and to have hinted 
out of mere hatred and ill-will that the Saracen 
only pretended to be a Saracen, and that he did 
not believe in the Koran after all, would have 
been a method of attack which his knightly soul 
would have scorned. And are not our young 
Tories crusaders yet? Are they not engaged in 
a crusade against what they account a false 
liberalism and a miserable tendency to social 
change and revolution? Why abandon the 
rules of knightly combat, even in this modern 
species of crusade? Would it not be possible 
for the young English Stanley, for instance, to 
recognise in the Italian revolutionary leader a 
kind of splendid political Saracen, a noble misled 
heathen, to be attacked and slain, certainly, for 
the general behoof of truth and the world, but 
to be attacked fairly, chivalrously, and with a 
full appreciation of all that is known to his 
honour? When young Toryism learns to do 
this, we shall respect it more than we can do at 
present. 
But what can we expect of chivalry towards 
persons from men who have no fountain of 
chivalry in the depth and greatness of their own 
cause and principles? Young Toryism, through 
its organ, condemns alike Mazzini, Gioberti, 
D’Azeglio, Farini—also, we believe, Mr. Glad- 
stone, so far as he has figured in connexion with 
Italy. Every shade of Italian Liberalism, from 
the most moderate to the most extreme, from 
the Constitutionalist to the Republican, stands 
condemned by Young Toryism. What, then, is 
our contemporary’s view as to Italian politics in 
particular and foreign politics in general? What 
fine, hearty, new programme has Young Toryism 
put forward on this subject to show its generosity 
of thought, and to win the heart of the British 
people? None —absolutely none. Read the 
extract we have given; and what does it amount 
to on this head? That add Italian Liberals and 
atriots—not Mazzini alone: but all—are to be 
iscountenanced by good citizens of Great Britain, 
out of a regard for the safety of the British Con- 
stitution. In other words, to preserve the 
British Constitution, we must scowl on the 
attempts even of those who urge other nations 
to get similar constitutions. Is this the miserable 
kind of doctrine as to foreign polities, on which 
Young Toryism appeals to the British people? 
We should hardly believe it, had we not read in 
the Press of last week a full exposition of the 
views of Young Toryism on the whole Italian 
question. There, too, we found the same wretched 
want of any doctrine on which either a states- 
man or a journal could hope to live honestly and 
powerfully in this country. All the Italian 
atriots and reformers are rascals or firebrands ; 
r. Gladstone’s interference was mischievous and 
impertinent ; the King of Naples and the Duke 
of Tuscany are, on the whole, gentlemanly 
potentates; and the Austrian Government 
deserves all our sympathy and all our support ;— 
such—literally such—is a summary of what was 
advanced in the article in question. In short, 
artisanship out and out with Austria seems to 
e the creed of Young Toryism in the matter of 
foreign polities. What a mean and poor con- 
fession of faith for any English journal to come 
before the world with! Is this the Disraeli- 
Stanley improvement in Toryism that was to 
take the public by surprise? Contrast the pro- 
mise with the performance ; and what a heaving 
of the mountain—what a parturition of mice! 
We could invent a cleverer Toryism ourselves any 
Saturday night. 





A POST-MORTEM DUKE, 


Tue incidents of the day are developing a con- 
siderable amount of subversive propensity in our 
aristocratic classes. Conservative country gen- 
tlemen, who sce themselves threatened with a 
Succession Tax in which the Bishops concur, re- 





vive the question, What right have Bishops to 





sit and vote in the House of Lords? the 
proceedings before “the highest court of ; orto 
ture in the kingdom” exhibit a member of th 
highest rank in the peerage deliberately maki : 
a posthumous arrangement which prec | foe 
fail to bring his order into contempt. The } 
Duke of Bridgewater left a fortune to an off- "sa 
member of the family, on a condition that The 
person should obtain a Dukedom or Marquisate 
of Bridgewater by the royal creation; Without 
which the property should depart to anoth 
member of the family on the Vike conditions 
Thus, after the Duke’s death a large piece of his 
= erty was sent wandering to find a Dukedom 
or his name ; and the question before the House 
of Lords is, whether that condition shall be rati. 
fied or not. 

The technical reasons against it are, that the 
condition is a “‘ condition subsequent,” and there. 
fore illegal; and that it is against public li 
to embarrass the Crown in the distribution of 
honours. The latter argument might have pre- 
vailed at some previous occasions, when Peers 
have been created even for reasons less commend. 
able than those now in question. 

But there appear to us to be reasons of amore 
practical and substantial kind. If there is any 
value in a Dukedom it is impolitic thus to make 
it the mere appendage to a bequest. Upon what 
plea could the possessor of the fortune seek the 
royal favour, except by saying, “I am s0 rich, 
and therefore deserve to be a Duke,” or, “my 
relative has put upon you, O gracious Sovereign, 
a moral compulsion to clench my property—nail 
the Dukedom to me, or the estate will go its 
rounds for ever—incessantly begging for the 
Duchy—unsettling property amongst the whole 
family of Egerton, creating doubt and discon. 
tent.” , 

The attempt is not without precedent, but 
it belongs to a class of vanity very common 
and very despicable. The miser in Pope’s Satire 
who dies telling the lawyer making his will that 
he cannot give up his land; the coquette rouge- 
ing her cheeks; the great speculator leaving a 
fortune to accumulate for a future descendant 
until it shall grow of a gigantic size—these are 
but different forms of the Bridgewater essay at 

osthumous Duke making. The creature seems 
“ it to elude death, and to enjoy a certain power. 
A Duke is greater than a man; in society the 
ducal heart is of more importance than the 
human heart ; the man is but the vehicle for the 
greater accessory. Convert a man into a Duke, 
and then abstract the man, and you leave 
something greater than the raw material ab- 
stracted. ‘Io create a Duke, therefore, is to 
create something greater than a man. The ex- 
piring Bridgewater was ambitious of being a 
Ricamahban after death, but on a higher scale. 

He might chance to be a Frankenstein instead, 
andonasmallerscale. The principle of hereditary 
honours is liable to fail into strange and practical 
burlesques, when the representative of a Baron, 
for instance, who brought John to reason on the 
field of Runnymede, is ‘‘a puny insect, shiver- 
ing at a breeze”’—a “gent,” whose aristocratic 

ualifications consist in his knowing how to use 
the table utensils of high life, or to pass without 
observation in the drawing room. But to begin 
the series with a bad specimen ; to create a Duke 
that you have never seen—that would be the 
great practical blunder. The Duke who left this 
embarrassing bequest was a worthy man; but 
the consequences of his Promethean act might be 
so disastrous that one would desire to pursue 
him with vengeance, to send after him, for ex- 
ample, the product of his own bequests—the 
Duke, nant sere puny, stunted, ugly, mean. 
That would be an awful creation to dog a mans 
footsteps even in the Hall of Odin. Imagine 
the Ducal Schlemihl in Hades, who had sold his 
princely soul to gain a shadow like that! = 

This kind of creation violates the very prin- 
ciple of an aristocracy. If there is any value in 
such an institution as a recognised aristocracy, It 
consists in preserving to a class, and therefore 
rendering more distinct and visible palpably of 
living generations, the accumulated honours, ~ 
only inherited in a family with the name, pr 
kept together for a whole class. The neat 0 
such an aristocracy must, in the herald’s lan- 
guage, typify its “achievements.” To — bn 
Duke because he has had a legacy, 18 inde 
bring the modern abuses of creation to 4 bur- 
lesque ; it is to poison “ the fountain of honour. 
The whole system ecandalizes itself when we see 
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Dargan refuse a kni hthood, and an Egerton 
oer tobe a Duke. e: Knighthood !” the very 
“aoa of an order has become a joke; and now a 
dukedom is to be reduced to the level of a probate 
stamp—a seat in the hereditary legislature to be 
left, like a mourning ring, in a bequest. “Seta 
thief to catch a thief,” they say. Set a Duke, 
we say, to pull down a dukery ! 


BREACH OF PARLIAMENTARY TRUSTS. 
Ir Lord John Russell could speoetinte the force 
1 


of the practical reasons which exist to induce 
him to stand by his promise of a genuine Reform 
Pill next session, possibly a national character 

ight be imparted to the representative chamber 
of Parliament. Lord John holds that the repre- 
sentation, as it is now exercised by the represen- 
tatives of a limited electoral body, is a “trust ;” 
and we find by the accumulated facts of the pre- 
sent session, that the trust is essentially violated 
in several ways. We are not now speaking with 
reference to our own advanced opinions on this 
subject, but with reference to the standards that 
the most conservative constitutional politicians 
must recognise. 

Inthe first place, so far from representing 
the people, the fact is, that the House of Com- 
mons does not honestly represent even the con- 





stituency. The papers of the week publish the 
“results of the general election petitions,” by | 
which we find that, since the general election, 
Members have been unseated for 24 places— 
namely, 14 Liberal Members and 18 Tories. Of | 
that number, 1 has been unseated by the accept- 
ance of office; 1 other for want of property 
ualification ; 2 for rioting and intimidation at 

e election; the rest, 27 in number, including 
all the Tory Members of the list, unseated for 
bribery! There were petitions also for 18 places 
—involving 20 Liberal Members, 4 Tories, and | 
1 nondescript—in respect of which the Members 
have been declared to be duly elected. Of these, 
2 were seated on petition; and in respect of 6 
Liberal Members and 1 Tory, the petitions have 
been declared to be “ frivolous and vexatious.” 
These lists, however, are far from being com- 
plete. For example, we do not find Durham 
nor many other places for which petitions were 
presented, and it is notorious that many petitions 
were not prosecuted. 

As it stands it is sufficient. Here are 30 Mem- 
bers out of 658—nearly 5 per cent. of the total 


| the general business. 


number—convicted of false clect#on: five per | 


cent. of the representation is vitiated, and we 
know that the vice extends far deeper! 
Coppock has declared that all the boroughs, from 
Abingdon to Yarmouth, are tainted: and Mr. 
Browne has expressed surprise that any petition 
should fail. The petition itself has 
fraud, by favour of a pettifogging system which 
Parliament encourages ; partly because the sys- 
tem gives a profit to the election agents, whose 
favours honourable Members feel bound to reci- 


procate: partly because in these sham contests | i L 
| Because night after night Members presented 


the principal frauds of the election system are 
concealed. Instead of effecting any real reform 
to check this general depravity, Parliament has 
only advanced new means, new opportunities, 
for pettifogging ingenuities; and positively the 
lawyers have gone so far as to confirm a Member 
in his seat by a fictitious petition in favour of his 
Opponent ; as titles to land used to be confirmed 
by fictitious “fine and recovery.” With 35 per 
cent. of the number which assembled on the 
meeting of Parliament convicted, the House of 
Commons stands proclaimed by the agents of its 
own election to be tainted yet more deeply. We 
have a right, therefore, to say, that the House 
does not represent even the constituency. 

This, then, is the performance of that “ trust’’ 
Which Lord John Russell will not leave to a 
secret vote, lest the trust be betrayed. He is 
like some of those trusty public servants in 

pain, who force the messengers carrying public 
revenue for the Exchequer to go with great 
— and with many precautions lest they 
should not discharge their mission honestly—a 

md and openness which marked them out 
or the brigand. The messenger implores a dis- 

e, that he may execute his trust in safety. 
40, says the public servant, honest men need 
ho disguise ; you must act in the face of public 
opinion. And thus doing homage to “ public 


Mr. | 


| the true guardian of the public purse. 
yecome a | 


of election, how do the Members perform their 
duty? The sequel fits the commencement of the 
tale. It is the business of the Member to watch 
over the public expenditure; but he troubles 
himself very little with that. Occasionally, 
when there is any sufficient motive, mostly of 
some crotchety kind, a Member may be induced 
to make a speech on a grievance before going 
into committee of supply ; but the House frowns 
if he does so; and it takes very hardened mem- 
bers indeed to fulfil that duty. When the 
“ grievance” is duly spit forth, the Members for 
the most part retire to some pleasant party ; and 
the business of ‘‘ passing the votes” is left to the 
comparatively few business men who have some 
particular purpose to serve. There are certain 
things, indeed, that the Member watches ve 
closely. One consists of local interests, which is 
fair enough. Another consists of interests of 
certain personal connexions—especially interests 
of share-holding companies, railways, and so 
forth. Lastly, there are the interests of party. 
These are the things that “ whip” the Member 
to the division; and to them he sacrifices, not 
only his vote, but the very conduct of business 
in Parliament. If he were anxious to get on 
with the public business, he would relieve the 
Parliament of that “private business”—that 
county, or parish, or personal business, which 
ought to be referred to some local legislature, 
and which now prevents the proper execution of 
But he preserves Parlia- 
ment as a voting machine for Ministers and 
railway companies, and does not trouble his head 
with attempts to alter the system. If, then, the 
elector viene his trust, the Member follows 
the example. If the elector sacrifices his vote in 
the hope of an advantage, from 5s. and upwards, 
the Member too often has an eye to the practical 
fruits of his vote. 

In former times the non-elector, whose trust 
is thus violated by elector and Member, used to 
have a sort of substitute for representation in 
the right to petition. He still possesses it in 
name, but only in name. Overlaid with the 
local and private business which fatigues and 
encumbers Parliament, worn out by party con- 
tests, Members are compelled to help each other 
in reducing the old right of petition and of de- 
bate thereon to a form. Members present peti- 


| tions as they would shovel in waste paper, and 


gabble over all they are allowed to say about it 
—the prayer, which is as much attended to as 
another kind of prayers formally recited in the 
House. This betrayal of the right of petition is 
exemplified by Lord Brougham, at the same time 
that he shows how Parliament once used to be 
We are 
promised a discontinuance of the income-tax in 
1860, and Lord Brougham does not believe it ; 


| not because he distrusts Mr. Gladstone’s inten- 


inion,” the pedantic public servant sends forth | 


@ messenger, duly marked out for the popular 
bin Hood who is to intercept him. 
Tepresenting a constituency false to the law 


| 
| 





tions, but because he mistrusts the House of 
Commons. The income-tax was once established, 
and once also abandoned in 1816. But why? 


petitions and debated the demands of the people, 
until Ministers were obliged to yield to the force 
of publie opinion practically introduced within 
the walls of Parliament. There is no chance of 
its getting there now. Neither the elector nor 
the Member, nor the petition, are permitted to 
carry it there, and thus, while sacrificing the 
right of petition, Parliament has abandoned its 
oflice as guardian over the public purse. As the 
elector betrays his trust, as the Member betrays 
it, so the whole House has betrayed it. 





FREEDOM OF BRITISH BEER. 


THE importance of a question depends on various 
circumstances. Sometimes the fate of countries 
is involved. An Englishman is pushed down in 
the streets of Florence, the Foreign-office is all 
alive, ambassadors hurry to and fro, Queen’s- 
messengers are despatched, and the States of 
Europe wait to see whether England will go to 
war with Florence for the sake of her insulted 
gentleman. Sometimes the fate of a Government 
is in the balance, a speech on this side or on that 
—an awkward confession of indirect objects— 
may decide the policies of a country. Questions 
of this kind are important, because of the magni- 
tude of the interests they involve. But there are 
others apparentl¥ of a minor character, which do 
not the less affect the welfare of society, especially 


when taken in proportion to the number of 


ersons they concern. Of such a kind is the 
er monopoly. Munich has mutinied for 





its malt liquor, and the Englishman, who is 
“‘pertikler fond of his beer,” feels himself 
wronged by the monopolies of a Meux or the 
tyrannies of a Barclay. Who is there that has 
not an opinion to express? Who does not feel 
some interest ih the ultimate issue of the pending 
struggle? First of all come the anti-monopolists ; 
having done away with all monopolies, why should 
beer be exempt from emancipation? If the 
national beverage is at stake, why not uphold it? 
Is not the Englishman’s ale as dear to him as 
trial by jury? Is not porter his universal suf- 
frage, stout his habeas corpus? But still we have 
made no small sacrifices of feeling in carrying 
out the principles of Free-trade, although the 
whole world is against us, and there is no reason 
why we should allow monopolies to exist at 
home. Why have privileged brewers any more 
than borough-mongers? why brewers’ licensed 
victuallers any more than freemen? Porter is a 
bread-and-cheese question. 

At whatever cost, then, let beer take its chance 
with corn. Then come the Beer-drinkers them- 
selves, from the customers of Bass and Allsopp 
to the humblest villagers who talk politics over 
their pot of Beer. One and all cry out against 
a system which serves only to enrich the few at 
the expense of the many, and furnishes them 
with an inferior article when they ought to have 
a good one. Let Beer, then, come under the 
regular law of supply and demand, and the in- 
justice will be done away. Destroy the tyranny 
of the Brewers, and let the question of price be 
settled between the publicans and their cus- 
tomers. Such is the case of the “ Thirsty soul” 
and “ Beer-drinker.” And there can be no doubt 
that they have a fair show of reason on their 
side. It is for the Brewers to establish their 
claim to an exemption, and to show that the 
restrictive system is better for the public than 
the reverse, since we lave long ago seen the 
folly of Protection, when Protection is all on one 
side. Unless the Brewer and Publican can prove 
that they can furnish better beer, at a cheap 
rate, under the present system, than if the trade 
were thrown open to competition, ‘“ Thirsty 
soul” and his numerous friends have established 
their case. John Bull cares more for his Beer 
than for the pockets of those who sell it, and he 
is determined to see.the matter righted. 

But, after all, who are to blame? It is im- 
portant to know this, if only to estimate the 
strength of the opposition. We take it that the 
Brewers and the Magistrates are not the only 
persons in fault. ‘There is, indeed, one heavy 
charge against the Brewer which we shall dis- 
miss at once. Some of the largest Brewers in 
London refuse to supply beer-shops, lest they 
should inflict injury upon houses where they 
have a large property at stake. A superior 
article implies a more extensive custom, and it 
is for the interest of the Brewer to supply his 
best beer, in places where an increase of custom 
insures the largest return of profits to himself. 
In many cases the Brewer has lent the money 
for carrying on the business, and the Publican 
is a mere puppet in his hands. 

But in these restrictions the Brewers received 
no small assistance from Landlords and Builders. 
For instance: the _ ~ wos ence has a 
large piece of ground to let for buildi Urposes ; 
Mr Y aeraed a speculating baililet’ cakes the 
ground, and re-lets it in small sites, or he covers 
it with buildings himself. One convenient spot 
alone is left unoccupied: The most advantage- 
ous offers are made, Dut the speculators are deaf 
to all entreaties ; and the spot remains, like some 

iece of consecrated ground, unlet, untenanted. 
Tt may be destined, think the calculating neigh- 
bours, fora school,a chapel, orachurch? Presently 
the public are informed that the sacred spot is to 
be the site for a publichouse. Forthwith a shoal 
of applicants rush to have the tenancy granted 
to them. These are dismissed, until the whole 
ground having been occupied with dwelling- 
houses, the Builder constructs a “flash” house 
on the unoccupied corner, places a man in it as 
his tenant, and sends him off to the Magistrates 
to ask for a licence. The requisite inquiries are 
made and answered to the full satisfaction of the 
Bench. There is a Jarge population in the dis- 
trict, a demand for a Public House, and there can 
be no ground for refusal. The licence is obtained ; 
instantly the value of the property is enhanced 
in proportion; and the Builder sells the house 
to the best bidder, realizing an enormous proft 


by the speculation. 
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This is not all. The Builder is guarded on 
all sides. He has distanced all competitors, be- 
eause the system has placed him beyond the 
reach of competition. The people who live on 
his premises must not only pay him their rent at 
a beer and spirit licence standard, but the “ Don” 
brewer has established a house where people 
must drink his beer, unless they wish to go to 
an inconvenient distance. There is no limit to 
the evil, and it is hopeless to attempt its removal 
by a simple abolition of licences. It is rooted 
into the soil. Landlords, Builders, Brewers, 
Magistrates, are all united in a d scheme for 
locking up the sale of Beer, and they can decree 
that customers shall drink whatever article it 
may be convenient for the Brewer to supply. 





RUSSIAN POLICY—IGNORANCE OF EURO- 
PEAN DIPLOMATISTS — EFFECT UPON 


TURKEY AND EUROPE. 
Lerrer V. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Srr,—When Gervinus affirmed that ‘“ the heavy 
counterpoise to all the beneficial political insti- 
tutions which Napoleon scattered over Europe, 
and which he wrecked onthe scheme of founding 
the predominance of France, was, that he appears 
to have resigned or rather bequeathed the future 
of the world to Russia,” that historian asserted a 
falsity. It was not Napoleon who bequeathed 
this to Russia. The frontiers of France, threat- 
ened by the Allied Powers, were momentarily 
defenceless ; the northern courts and England had 
already concerted that alliance of powerful sove- 
reigns which fought so blindly the battle of 
Absolutism and prepared the magnificent future 
roll of the Russian empire; but while these ill- 
assorted rulers stood prepared for the offensive, 
Napoleon's feet had not touched Belgic soil, and 
it was years after, when other distinguished 
French generals had already driven back the 
invaders, that the Little Corporal took a flying 
march to Berlin, Vienna, and Moscow. For 
this and for subsequent events, we may thank 
the British Government of the day; and when, 
some years later, the British ambassador at Con- 
stantinople represented, de facto, the sovereigns 
of England and Russia, he only continued a 
policy from which England begins to see she has 
drawn but problematical advantages. This ridi- 
culous war of aggression entered upon by our 
Government, established Russian influence in 
Montenegro, and upon the shores of the Danube ; 
it led to the successive defeat of every conti- 
nental power, almost to its complete destruction. 
Russia was the only country that came out of 
that struggle the arbiter of the destinies of 
Europe: and the secret alliance between France, 
Austria, and England, signed in the very cham- 
bers of the congress, indicated the terror of these 
Governments before the columns they had them- 
selves erected. The return of Napoleon, which 
discovered the treaty, and the communication 
of its existence made to Alexander, did not 
cause that astute diplomatist to desert the 
Allies; Napoleon was much more to be feared 
than either of thecontumacious continental rulers, 
or the whole motley conglomeration of sovereigns. 
The world knows the result, and it also knows 
that from this moment Russia has asserted an 
all-powerful influence upon European politics. 
The sword that England unsheathed against 
France—not against Napoleon be it understood 
—has repeatedly pierced her own breast. The 
treaty of Yassi had already paved the way for 
Russian influence towards the Adriatic ; and the 
wars of the Rhine and Italy extended to Turkey 
and the borders of the Danube. Napoleon and 
Russia allied were to divide the world. Russia was 
to reach the mouth of the Danube, and Napoleon 
to march to India. The treaty of Bucharest be- 
tween Turkey and the autocrat assured to the 
latter the frontier that Napoleon had hardly 
dared to assure him; but Hapehein’s ultimate 
goal proved to be St. Helena instead of the 
golden East. 

The Montenegrins upon the Adriatic, who 
had always evinced the most deadly hostility 
against the Porte, acknowledged themselves sub- 
jects of Peter the Great in 1712. That monarch 
“received their oath of allegiance, and promised 
to defend them against their constant enemies 
the Turks. This subjection and protection, how- 
ever, were never more than nominal.” But 
Russia found in the circumstances of race and 
religion more powerful advocates than the mere 
letter of treaties. Russian presents, and the 





constant intercourse fostered by the imperial 
cabinet, kept alive the favourable inclinations of 
the Montenegrins. The portraits of the Russian 
rulers were even suspended amongst the saints 
in the peasants’ cottages, and oftentimes de- 
voured with kisses. The year 1805 came, and 
Russia reaped the fruits of her well directed 
diplomacy. Seniavin determined, in 1806, “ to 
occupy Bocca di Cattaro, and to raise its Sclavonic 
population conjointly with that of Montenegro 
against the French. It was enough for the 
Russian flag to appear, to arm the whole popula- 
tion, and no one entertained a doubt about the 
protection of the Russian Emperor. The chief 
resolved not only to seek his protection, but even 
to swear to him an unconditional allegiance.” 
An assembly of 10,000 people swore to defend 
the Russian standard to the last extremity : the 
were hoisted on the fortresses, and were Ate | 
with loud exclamations of ‘‘ May our Alexander 
live for ages!” George Czerny, leader of the 
Servians, facilitated the arrival of assistance from 
Russia, and could in case of need impede, con- 
jointly with the forces of the Adriatic, all the 
operations of Bonaparte, preserving in that 
manner the integrity of our ally the Ottoman 
Porte.” The Montenegrins afforded Russia 
12,000 gallant warriors, and, as is known, the 
seat of war became transferred from Corfu into 
Dalmatia. The influence of Russia in Monte- 
negro was evidently in the ascendant. A little 
later the Congress of Vienna yielded up Cattaro to 
Austria. Montenegro was thus deprived of its 
only connexion with Europe; and Britain has 
been blamed for excommunicating that country 
from the civilized world. ‘“ But at that time 
English diplomatists were probably ignorant of 
the very existence of Montenegro.” That this 
was, indeed, most probable, the following con- 
densation upon Servia will go far to prove. 
Czerny George achieved the freedom of 
Servia, in 1804-5; but the internal divisions 
of the country were too deplorable to admit of 
a speedy settlement of its government. Accord- 
ingly, we find George inviting Napoleon to 
assume a protectorate ; and on his refusal, turn- 
ing to Austria; who, still full of the terrors of 
democracy, admonishes “ the rebels to return to 
their allegiance to the Porte.” Russia was 
finally appealed to ; and Alexander’s answer was 
significant: ‘‘He must be recognised as Sove- 
reign of Servia in return for his protection.” 
The soul of Czerny George was too noble for 
such a concession. The patriot replied: ‘* We 
have freed ourselves from the Turkish yoke 
without the assistance of the Czar, we shall also 
know how to defend our freedom without him.” 
Finally, the Russians moderated their demands 
—the two nations were to be upon an equal 
footing. Three thousand Russian troops then 
crossed the frontiers. But the Hospodars feared 
George as Dictator more than they feared the 
Turks, and demanded guarantees from Russia. 
Czerny George’s dream of independence was for- 
gotten, and only the bastard existence of a double 
protectorate (Russia and Turkey) demanded; and 
at length Alexander was even recognised as so- 
vereign. George was threatened with banish- 
ment, but was afterwards appointed by Russia 
Field Marshal of the Servian forces. George, 
however, successful in the field, and supported 
by the peasantry, rose once more against Russia 
and the Hospodars, defeated both, and was 
finally recognised by Russia herself as the just 
Prince of Servia—the autocrat still siidling hin 
protection against the Turks. I have elsewhere 
alluded to the treaty of Bucharest. In that 
famous treaty Russia deserted the indomitable 
Servians, and promulgated an ordinance, “ that 
if the rebel Servians did not return to their 
allegiance, the Emperor would unite with Turkey 
to compel them!” The Russian Consul blew up 
the palace of the Senate, and burned all the State 
archives of Servia. He then assembled the 


Hospodars, and announced that, “Peace was | 


once more restored to the country.” For this 
Russia obtained Bessarabia ! 

Matheus Renadowitsch had, previously to this, 
in 1815, appeared before the Congress of Vienna, 
on behalf of his unhappy countrymen. He was 


shuttlecocked from one sovereign and diplomat 
to another, and only a few of the most earnest 
amongst those magnificent monarchs, and elegant 
ambassadors, condescended to ask “and what is 
Servia?” The detested Milosch recognised as su- | 


| 


zerain under the Porte, finally murdered poor 
Ozerny George, the Wallace of his country. 





Milosch, besides, oppressed the Servians, 
treated with pia the guarantees which 
Russia had obtained for them from the Porte, in 
1826. Russia declared war, on this account, jn 
1828, and, although supported by the most ardent 
desires for her success, on thepart of the Servians 
Russia would not allow the latter to raise troops, 
and attack the Ottoman army. Servia, erected 
into a kingdom, under Czerny George, had 
proved to Russia that a nationality was dan. 
xerous, as the nucleus of future freedom, and 
Albania presently paid the penalty of this know. 
ledge. In 1828, Russia  sacsen f the Albanians 
to recognise the Vizier Skader, as their sovereign. 
The ne og supported the autocrat in his war 
against the Porte; but the treaty of Adrianople 
ceded the ancient Colchis, on the Black Sea 
together with all control which the Turks had 
ever possessed over the Caucasus to Russia. The 
Albanians, like the Servians before them, had 
been used; they were now, like them, deserted, 
and re-conquered by Turkey; and yet Europe 
could not understand! In the meantime, Servia 
had been trembling under Milosch. The Consti- 
tutionalists (!) called upon Russia, who hastened 
to obey their demands. Milosch was compelled 
to swear to observe the ancient rights of his sub- 
jects. But, finally, notwithstanding the joint 
protectorate of Russia and the Porte, Milosch 
was expelled, and his son chosen in his place. 
The year 1842, however, saw the last of the race 
of Milosch driven ignominiously from the king- 
dom, and the descendant of the patriot, Czerny 
George, mount the throne in his stead. 


And yet, sir, at that moment when the consti- 
tutionalists of Servia called upon the Russian 
Government for its assistance against the despi- 
cable Milosch, British and French consuls repre- 
sented their “espective countries in the Servian 
capital! But England never has educated her 
diplomatists for the posts they are intended to 
occupy, and therefore her diplomacy has gene- 
rally been rendered singularly ineffective. It is 
stated that Colonel Hodges, her representative 
on this occasion, knowing nothing of the country 
and its inhabitants, sided with Milosch, and that 
the French deputy who afterwards arrived, was 
instructed to “ unite in all things with the British 
embassy.” Thus, sir, through the blunderings of 
incompetency, and the neglect of the home 
Government to provide proper officials, was an 
admirable opportunity lost to Britain, and her 
name rendengd infamous as the supporter of a 
shamefully oppressive Government, while Russia 
obtained credit for an enlightenment and a 
liberality which she never possessed. I have 
previously stated the ignorance upon Servia and 
the Slavonian nations generally which prevailed 
at the Congress of Vienna, and how ineffica- 
ciously the Servian representative operated in that 
quarter. It was possibly the treaty of Bucharest 
which, ghovena attentively studied, _ first 
awakened Europe. It was seen that Russia, 
having encouraged and led the Servian rebellion, 
left Servia to be reconquered by Turkey, and 
obtained Bessarabia for the betrayal, besides 
again rendering up to anarchy a people which if 
free might be dangerous. Russia again supported 
the Albanians against the Sultan, until the treaty 
of Adrianople, when, as I have stated, she spurned 
them from her in return for Asiatic Coichis, and 
the grant to her of all control that perp J ever 
possessed over the Caucasians. Y ou will observe 
the advantages possessed by Bessarabia over 
Servia, and by Colchis over Albania. Russia 
never could ‘subdue the independent spint 
of distant Servia, and must always operate by 
negotiation and by gold. Bessarabia, on the 
other hand, was immediately annexed, being an 
adjoining province of the Russian Empire, a0 

tussia obtained by this means, not only a fertile 
and magnificiently watered pee but the 
control of the commerce of European Turkey 
on the Danube, the mouths, and lower portion of 
the further side of which were delivered up to 
her. She has since formed military establish- 
ments there in direct contradiction to the stipula- 
tion of the treaty. In like manner, Albania was 
even more distant and hemmed in than Servia, 
while the cession of the ancient Colchis enabled 
Russia to surround the Caucasus,gensure Georgia, 
threaten Persia on all sides, and to take Constan- 
tinople in the rear. We are even now informed, 


| sir, that Prince Menschikoff’s instructions are 


“to communicate his demands nach wad ay oll 
—that is to say, by ne, Russian pa, ne 
been throughout nach wad nach. As we 
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a rebellion in a Turkish province, after ex- 
ing Turkey, has always been followed by a 
‘an movement. Even as that of Montenegro 
if by a Russian movement now ! Often- 
fines the reacquirement of Turkish sovereignty 
has cost. the Porte either some other province, 
inferior perhaps in geographical extent, or has 
qeated occasions for suicidal stipulations in 
ireaties,* which invariably led to fresh complica- 
tions. Mahmoud unhappily afforded too many 
fucilities for these Machiavellian movements, 
and that misguided monarch’s confidence in 
der was not only one of the great 
eguses that assisted the enfeeblement of Turkey, 
ut also one of the causes that led to the over- 
throw of European diplomacy in the East. These 
gets of Russian policy which I have just related, 
have only been selected because they are likely 
to be the easiest comprehended. ; Her long occu- 
ion of Moldavia and W allachia would add an 
interesting page to these developments. Her 
resent efforts in favour of the Armenians, her 
le attempts to raise Servia in favour of Monte- 
, when her agents were dismissed from the 
country, would astonish and instruct, perhaps, 
but they are only the continuation of a course 
ghich the past has indicated, which will ever be 
ursued, and which we must be well prepared for 
ifwe would defeat. 

The “Diplomatic Revelation,” published to 
assist in overthrowing Lord Palmerston, stated 
truly, that ever since 1815, Russia has separated 
the European powers, and gradually advanced 
her influence into Italy, Spain, Turkey, Egypt, 
and Greece. In 1821, > en Prussia. and 
Austria “ pacified Italy!” England and France 
excluded. In 1823, Russia, France, 
and Austria established despotism in Spain, 
England excluded. In 1827, Great Britain, 
Russia, and France erected that fertile field of 
Russian diplomacy, Greece; Austria, and Prussia 
self-excluded. In 1840, Russia, Great Britain, 
Prussia, and Austria defeated the project of 
Mehemet Ali; France excluded. In 1845, 
Grecian internal affairs. In 1849, the in- 
vasion of Hungary; England, France, and 
Prossia excluded. 
picture of Russian diplomacy, and, taken in con- 
nexion with her Eastern policy, may be regarded 
as the perfection of political wisdom. It is too 
successful to be termed cunning. In all these 
questions European diplomatists appear to have 
been working with a veil over their eyes. 
Western Europe, it must be granted, under- 
stood Cracow clearly, but it could not unite to 
act, because of the non-intervention mania, and 
the bellicosity of the Governments on the Spanish 
marriage question. The intervention in Hungary 
was allowed to be consummated from reasons 
which we all appreciate now. The only great 
oe, that of the refugees, where France and 
ingland stood united and ready, and where, 
singularly enough, the importance of the matter 
atstake was infinitely less than on previous oc- 
casions, when we obtained neither concord, sense, 


This, sir, is a very effective | 





Prussia, | 





nor agreement, is the one solitary recent instance | 


ofa brilliant success obtained by the united action 


of the Western powers, and by the enlightened | 


spiritof the nations, which enabled them, notwith- 
standing the non-intervention ery, to accomplish 
it! Let this result and this success be a beacon 
for the future. 


This letter and the preceding one ought to have 


demonstrated two things: That Mahmoud not | 


only offended and alienated his best subjects, but 
that he afforded Russia opportunities to assist 
em, and to establish intrigues and protectorates 
Which have been continued to the present day, 
adwhich still continue. These letters should have 
shown too, what Kossuth and Mazzini do not 
appear to understand, that events, although they 
may be fostered, must never be precipitated. 

cipitation lost Mahmoud. Patience and the 
nach und nach policy have erected Russia. Con- 
stitutionalists, rebels, despotic rulers, have all 
successfully invoked Russia in the hour of need. 
The end justifies the means.” This ought to 

GeMtaroned upon her standard, only that an 


ool onment would be contrary to her prin- 
8. i 








“A SIRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 


iy sheath yesterday evening, Lord John Russell, 
ows in his hands, his voice at its tiniest, that is 





* 
See the account of Prince Menschikoff’s endeavours to 


a a rs eh — the arriyal of the British 





highest key, and all his phrases being solemnly 
broadened for effect (when in a great mood he speaks 
thus for instanee—“ they aagsaample awf Anglaand”) 
—was eloquently assuring the senate and the world 
(not calculating that of late the reporters don’t think 
it worth while to report him) that Great Britain was 
deeply interested in India, and had conferred (as com- 
pared with the government of Alexander) the greatest 
blessings on the “anhaabitaants of Aandia,” when 
Lord John, amid the assiduous cheers of Mr. Robert 
Lowe and Sir Charles Wood, was talking to this effect, 
one contradictory circumstance was very noticeable—a 
third of the House was asleep, and the rest was yawn- 
ing. The British Senate was bored with India, and 
wanted to go to bed. The British Senate was per- 
fectly aware that the British Government of India has 
been the British plunder of India; and that the in- 
tent and very probable consequence of the vote it was 
about to give would be to hand over the people of 
India to another decade of villanous oppression. But 
the British Senate was bored with the subject, wanted 
to go to bed, and therefore could with difficulty main- 
tain a decent suppression of weariness while Lord John 
was sounding the praises of the British Senate, and 
rhetorically arguing against a contingent two years’ 
agitation, which might turn up Hindoo Hampdens and 
Mohammedan Sidneys; and the British Senate, con- 
scious of the dishonesty of its intended vote, could not, 
nevertheless, be bothered with a protracted session, and 
a possible new crisis, so handed over the 150,000,000 
to another generation of satraps, who are only clerks 
and warriors, who are only engineers. Did this, too, 
without a twinge, remarking only, as it lighted its 
cigar as it went out after the division to go home,— 
“ By Jove, its grand to have India done with at last.” 
That is the observable tone of these memorable 
debates, and of this great historic occasion through- 
out. Mr. Bright and Mr. Disraeli have in tnrn 
had the hardihood to declare that the House of 
Commons has proved itself, at this point in its annals, 
unworthy of the mighty trust which it has inherited 


| from the great Englishmen who built up the British 


empire; and tacitly, that dishonourable desertion of 
sacred functions is admitted, and should be made the 
most of by commentators who, like the writer of this, 
seek to convert the House of Commons, by radical re- 
form, from an aristocratic club into a national conven- 
tion. It has, in fact, been used as an argument against 
delay by Sir Charles Wood (who did not know that 
Lord John would threaten Parliament with an agita- 
tion), that a House is not to be got together on India, 
and that, while we have so careless a public, a post- 
ponement of legislation for two years would bring us 
practically no nearer either knowledge or earnestness. 
The debate has been a protracted one, not because of 
the excitement of the subject, but because there is an 
Indian Reform Society, whose committee is oratorical, 
and because there are Secretaries and ex-Secretaries of 
Boards of Control who have regarded it as their duty 
to speak on an average of two hours each to audiences 
of tens and twenties, and to stenographers reposing on 
the belief that Great Britain would not buy papers 
for the sake of essays on Hindostan. On any night of 
the debate the House could (from five to ten o’clock) 
have been counted out; and it is only a miracle that 
one of the Scullys, considering their country neglected, 
did not make that numerical observation which the 
Speaker always regards as the most pointed of the 
week. Great Britons, who have a belief in the bless- 
ings of Great Britain to dark haired races in different 
parts of the world, may not be eager to recognise the 
fact of the day—that, as Mr. Disraeli said, the good 
government of India has been sacrificed to the tem- 
porary convenience of a Cabinet in a hurry: but there 
the fact remains—for use by the classes who consider 
that England has never gone out to conquer but for 
revenue, and has flever kept a conquest but for patron- 
age. But the fact is not a new one. We were not to 
expect a sudden interest in India—a by-the-bye swear- 
ing of eternal friendship to dusky millions whom we 
associate with street crossings, and addiction to ser- 
pent-taming, and a daring life of tossing balls, in 


jungles, and whom—Christian and benevolent people 


that we are—we send out Methodist gentlemen to con- 
vert to Protestantism. The British people is notorious 
for never having cared for a colony; and the British 
House of Commons is celebrated for never making a 
House on a colonial question. Governments have, 
as a rule, cartes blanches about colonies; and there 
was no national horror when a Yorkshire squire 
was appointed by the coalition to govern India. 
On Thursday night, when ten members of the Com- 
mons were doing nominal listening to Mr. Rich, (who 
was talking at Lord Aberdcen, and showing what a 
capital Secretary of the Board of Control he would 
have made),—Mr. Rich being in the act of showing to 
an attentive clerk at the table, that to pass the India 








Bill would be to commit a colossal fraud on India 
—about seven peers in the Upper House were 
listening to a Colonial Secretary, who is a Duke, 
while he detailed the circumstances of a protest 
against British rule in Jamaica. And of the 
seven peers, three were spiritual; one the Bishop 
of Oxford, who likes legislation, and thinks that 
when the Lords are washing their hands of their 
duties, he is just the man to be of use. Of the whole 
House of Lords, there were only three or four who had 
a word to say about unhappy and misruled Jamaica: 
Earl Grey, because, on the St. Nepomuck principle, 
having been a dead failure himself, he is entitled to be 
critic of the Duke of Newcastle; Earl of Derby, be- 
cause the Earl of Derby thinks it is statesmanship to 
snarl and bite at the heels of successful men, as they 
pass him by; and Earl of Derby seems to know that 
the Duke of Newcastle, who had the advantage once 
of being a colleague of the Earl of Derby’s, has a 
hearty contempt for a pretentious nobleman who sits 
alone on a long bench, and talks with the air of leading 
a great party, which, as for instance, that very 
evening was in the Coalition’s lobby. The Duke 
of Newcastle did not suffer from the criticism nor 
from the snaps; a man of the world, he knows that 
Colonial Secretaries can get on when only seven peers 
come down to hear about the colonies. Charles Buller 
used to expatiate finely on the beauties of this let-’em- 
alone principle in colonial policy ; and his clever grace 
of Newcastle seems to understand the point. He has 
immense advantages in the observation of the careers 
of his two immediate predecessors at the Colonial 
Office. Earl Grey (Sir William Molesworth called him 
Procrustes, and the clerks got to call him Crusty, for 
short) insisted on cutting down his colonies to suit his 
beds. Sir John Pakington was always happy to oblige 
by cutting down his beds to the measure of his colonies. 
The Duke of Newcastle leaves the beds and thy’ colo- 
nies to be tortured and tumbled into a fit for one an- 
other; and the result is, he is becoming a popular Se- 
cretary of State. The feather bed of Sir Charles Grey 
wouldn’t suit at Jamaica; so he pitches them a spring 
mattrass in Mr. Barkly. 

As members of the House of Commons went home 
on Friday morning, after the most perplexing divi- 
sion of a perplexed session, the talk was not of the 
people of India, but of the parties of England ; and the 
results in this direction will monopolize metropolitan 
attention too. The division is the conclusive chaos of 
political confusion ; and we may now expect the work 
of recreation to commence. Mr. Disraeli has completed 
his most meritorious labour—he has destroyed the 
country party. When he so graphically sketched 
Thuggee on Friday morning, why did he not see that 
he was but reminding the House of the great Tory 
Thug? There now, prostrate, lies Derbyism—Lord 
Stanley chief mourner, Stafford and Mackenzie mutes. 
When Lord Derby was speaking his dying speech as 
Premier, he sketched the state of parties, and he an- 
nounced his own following as 300 gentlemen, vowed 
to his banner (the tablecloth on which Mr. Stafford 
gave the private dinner the public paid for), Mar- 
mion, gashed and bleeding, and solitary in the 
Lords, cried “ On” to Stanley in the Commons; and 
Stanley collects his knights in the St. James’s-square 
dining-room, where the enlightened British people is 
so often served up; and the knights, out of habit, obey 
the young trumpet, answer the summons, and then 
leisurely ride into the camp of the Scotch foe who 
heads the Coalition. Lord Derby leads the Tories one 
way, and Mr. Herries beckons the Tories another way ; 
and the Tories follow Mr. Herries, as the wiser and 
more reliable leader. “The idea of a young fellow 
of twenty-five leading us,” said the Tory interest, cre- 
dulous of Herries; and so Lord Stanley was snubbed, 
and Mr. Disraeli flouted. But it is to be remarked 
that Mr. Disraeli can feel no surprise at the catastro- 
phe, and perhaps glories in it. He has sedulously 
separated himself from his old party, since Christmas; 
and in his Thursday’s speech he plainly spurned the 
ancient-ways Tories, sneering at Sir Robert Inglis, at 
whom there was “a laugh,” and actually repudiating 
the presumed right of Herries to speak of the past 
intentions of the Derby Government as to India. Mr, 
Disraeli is in search of a new party, and on Thursday 
he threw off all disguise. On the church rates and 
on the Jews he led the quasi-Tory party against. 
Lord Derby. On this occasion, he leads the Tory 
rump, with Lord Derby approving, and Lord Stanley 
as tentative thin end of the wedge. The Carlton 
Club, though it is doubtful, may understand all this ; 
but the outsiders have only to look on with bewil- 
dered astonishment, and to hope that Mr. Disraeli 
sees his way ; meanwhile, exulting in the disappearance 
of a party which only succeeded in the disreputable, and 
only for a time in that, and which was not recommended 
as an intellectual confederation, by the lead of one of 
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the most incapable nobles who ever got pre-eminence 
in the most stupid of Upper Houses. The demonstra- 
tions of the division are, however, not confined to the 
Tories. There is confusion in all the other parties. 
Mr. Bright ought to be convinced, now, that Radicalism 
is a silly and helpless theory, unless it be organized into 
compactness: and the “Irish party” must see that 
against the present Government the tactics of intimi- 
dating a cabinet out of Tenant Right are not absolutely 
certain of success. Yet the minority has its consola- 
tion: Government will give way a good deal in com- 
mittee ; and, whether or not, it is clear that there was 
more public virtue in voting for the amendment than 
in voting for the bill; and Lord Stanley, who, as the 
result shows, could not have had very factious motives, 
may be assured that there was some glory in leading 
Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Bright into the same lobby, in a 
cause the most sacred—the preservation of Hindoos 
from the precipitate red tapeism of a dismal Yorkshire 
squire. The triumph of the Government is not so 
clear as the disaster to Lord Derby: votes were given 
in many cases on some understanding that everything 
was to be made right in the Cominittee. The cries of 
“ divide, divide,” when Sir Charles was “ summing up” 
(fancy that!) on Thursday, and the yawns when Lord 
John was talking his feeble commonplace on Friday 
morning, were no signs of a strong government, which 
at least gets respect to its face. The jeering laughter 
which was brought out by Mr. Disraeli’s ironical 
references to the Reform Bill, on which the Cabinet is 
supposed to be divided in advance, was no intimation that 
Lord John and Lord Aberdeen are greatly reverenced 
for restraining their natural instincts—to fly apart. 
A whipper-in knows best when a Government is strong; 
and Mr. Hayter will tell you of what he went through 
during these India debates :—he went on his knees to 
beseech men not to speak, and other men for God’s 
sake to come and keep a House ; and he was treated 
abominably. He has given away this week a fabulous 
number of gaugerships and clerkships, and yet he 
could not get the commonest attention,—and he be- 
gins to notice that buttons are just now very badly 
sown on Coalition coats, which may be because of the 
turning. 

The India debate of June will be remembered for 
two of the greatest speeches delivered of late years in 
the House of Commons,—Mr. Bright’s and Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s, both this week. Great in their complete con- 
trast to one another, Mr. Bright and Mr. Disraeli were 
the only orators who, in these discussions, filled the 
House, or in the least excited it,—a proof that it is an 
assembly which, certain general rules being observed, 
admit of success to vast variety of style. Mr. Bright 
succeeds because he is so intensely English, earnest, and 
natural ; Mr. Disraeli is a House of Commons hero, 
because he is so magnificent an actor, so superbly histo- 
rical and impartial, and so elegantly artificial. Mr. 
Bright is the most English looking man I ever saw, 
and Mr. Disraeli the least English looking man I ever 
saw ; and the characters correspond to the looks : they 
view public life from completely different points, and 
they deal with every subject in a totally different man- 
ner. Their morale is as different as their style is ; and 
it is, consequently, of some interest to study (it is re- 
commended to rising men) how the same position could 
have been got by each in the House of Commons, where, 
after Mr. Gladstone, they are now the two greatest. per- 
sonages, with the two greatest features of any men of 
their time. Mr. Bright and Mr. Disraeli went into 
the same lobby on India, because the one looked at 
India like an honest Englishman, anxious that Eng- 
land should do her duty there, and the other like an 
intelligent foreign gentleman, learned in the Asian 
mystery, fully cognizant of British peculiarities in 
India, and sympathising more with the 150,000,000 
Hindoos than with the 650 members of the House of 
Commons who do not like trouble, or even than with 
the English nation, which knows nothing of, and (he 
supposes) cares as little for, the 150,000,000. On 
Foreign politics, that foreign tone of Mr. Disraeli 
is, with all his art, perceptible; Mr. Roebuck 
detected and denounced it when, in the debate 
on Lord Palmerston’s Don Pacifico quarrel, Mr. 
Disraeli hinted with insufficient melancholy that a 
league of Cambray was getting up against the Vene- 
tian constitution; and it was very perceptible on 
Friday evening that he was not an ardent admirer of 
Great Britons in their relations with Hindoos. And 
while exciting this suspicion in the patriots who dine 
with East India directors or rare stock, or have the 
routine British faith that Great Britain is a blessing 
to those she conquers, he did not win that enthusiasm 
(es party which was raised by the pas- 

Muificently manly declamation of Mr. 
r. Disraeli cared as much for 
but his tone was the tone of a 


g history from the mere artistic 





point of view, coldly and critically destitute of the 
human passions which give an interest in humanity. 
It is one advantage of a Jew gentleman to be a gentle- 
man without a country (as Sidonia is made to suggest), 
and it gives a strange power to Mr. Disraeli as a 
speaker in the House of Commons. But the secret of 
the power seems to be beginning to be under- 
stood, and it is a question if, when the truth is 
detected, the man who can be thus impartial 
and critical can expect again to head an Eng- 
lish “ party,” which, whatever its cry, exists on the 
condition of being blindly patriotic, ‘On the other 
hand, earnestly honest, Englishmen like Mr. Bright | 
would seem to be at the same disadvantage; for give 
Mr. Bright his way, which is to let the natives have 
theirs, and where would the Indian empire be? He 
talked in his vehement way, on Monday, of “eternal | 
justice ;” but British statesmen can scarcely afford the | 
luxury—it isn’t “practical.” So that, of the two, Mr. 
Disraeli’s point of view may, in the end, be the most 
business-like. But a better statesman than either is 
Sir James Graham, who on Monday joined in the de- 
bate, and talked affable technicalities, which patriot 
members, though they wouldn’t stay to hear, took 
care to read, and which influenced the votes Mr. 
Disraeli and Mr. Bright lost. Cursed with no com- 
prehensive mind, little history, and a sluggish 
political conscience, Sir James sees only what 
it is “to the purpose,” and “ practical” to see; and 
as far as he could see about the 150,000,000, why, his 
right honourable friend, the President of the Board of 
Control, seemed quite good enough for then. (Hear, 
hear, from Sir Charles Wood.) Therefore the House 
divided for Sir James Graham’s plan, which was not, 
as Mr. Disraeli proposed, to substitute elastic bands 
for the red tape performing Thuggee on India, and not 
as Mr. Bright proposed, to hand the 150,000,000 a 
scissors; but to change the knot. Sir James is cele- 
brated fyr that plan; and is ever ready to be Thug 
on any subject, in any department. By the playful 
smile on his copious countenance you can see his desire 
that the party should be, at least, comfortable. 

It may be taken for granted that the great debates 
of the session are over with that on India. We may 
have much talk in committee. We may have much 
fictitious enthusiasm on the Education Bill, though it 
was said last night about the House that Lord John, 
“in consideration of the lateness of the session,” will 
not proceed with that infelicitous measure. There is 
something like a certainty that Lords and Commons 
will have a say about Turkey, Russia, Lord Clarendon, 
and Baron Brunow. ut this year, like every other 
year, the oratorical member begins to sink in the 








market, and the useful member begins to rise in the 
market. With July begins the real business-like | 
doing of business, for then the House begins to think | 
of the breezy sea-side and the grateful pasture lands. | 
In July Disraelis go out and William Browns come in. | 
Mr. William Brown, the liberal member for South | 
Lancashire, may be mentioned as the type of the class 
of which the House of Commons and this eountry has 
great reason to be proud. They are the body of the | 
House ; the wheelers doing the work the leaders ap- 
pear to do. Men of business, of energetic and indus- 
trious characters, and therefore revelling in the sensa- 
tion of moving and moving with that mighty world 
which circles round the committee rooms, and mazes 
among the standing orders of the House of Commons 
—these gentlemen, to whom towns and corporations, 
and ’Changes, and great companies, and promoters of | 
all sorts of bills look up, write up, and deputation up, | 


with confident reverence and dependent awe, are | 
pushed and perplexed out of their way, for the first 
few months of the session, lose their temper, as the 
orators lose their flesh in July, and after that month, 
up to the prorogation, they get their day sittings, most 
of the night sittings, and manage in six weeks, with 
quiet tact and easy assiduity, to do all that their con- 
stituents, and connexions, and “ interests” want done, 
and in the doing which they find their chief pleasure 
and main glory as members of Parliament. The eager- 
ness of certain sections of the House, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, to get the Liverpool writ issued is ex- 
plicable, because in July Liverpool, which has always 
millions dependent upon some red tapery board of trade 
bill, keenly misses a representative able to look after 
the commercial business in progress. Certainly Mr. 
Wm. Brown, as the county member, is a member for 
Liverpool, who has conferred on his community the 
countless benefits which it is in the power only of those 
men to bestow, who by their force of character and 
modest energy manage to obtain what is called 
“weight” in the House, and a hold on the Ministers, 
and their usually insolent subordinates. But Liver- 
pool needs more than one member, and that a man 
who has all Lancashire “ interests” to steer safe, and 
does it, too, with little effort; and though of eourse 











—, 
the Tories had a political object in view in getting the 
rapid issue of the writ—in order to take the Liberals 
by surprise, Liberals never being ready with their os 
didates—the strange movements in the House on this 
matter, were, ina great measure, the result of local 
influence insisting at the Carlton and elsewhere, 
principally at the Carlton, on being supplied with mem. 
bers to oppose the Board of Trade and the Treasuryon the 
Pilotage Bill, the Customs arrangements, and go on, As 
the session draws to a close, and when this class of M.P.’s 
become prominent with the work to which they devote 
themselves, an account of them, and of their manners 
and customs, may, be given here, with some useful 
public results. The discussion of a committee, when a 
bill is really modelled, and when principles of legisla. 
tion are really settled, is never reported by intelligent 
stenographers ; as witness the reports in this morning’ 
papers of the most vitally interesting four hours’ de. 
bate last night on the Successions Duty Bill; and the 
result is—lowever high they stand in the opinion of 
those other classes of the House who, on such nights, 
are at west-end parties and plays—that the “useful 
member” is not discovered to, and is never analyzed 
for, the public, whose general notion is, that the House 
of Commons is a place where gentlemen rise up, one 
after another, to speak two or three unreadable columns 
of dreary rhetoric. Happy constituencies which get 
hold of men conceiving and declaring themselves to be 
Protean personages !—who are Disraelis up to July, and 
Browns till August—who are at once ambitious orators 
and unpretending workers. As, for instance, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, who last night, on the question of the advertise 
ment duty, made seven speeches for every five of Mr. Glad- 
stone, who moved a new amendment every ten minutes, 
and contrived, by his ingenious tact, to take the question 
back three months—the House having again, without 
this time knowing what it was doing (no doubt we 
must have a son of a Duke Serjeant-at-Arms in the 
Commons House, but why a son of an Earl as Chairman 
of Committee ?), declared in favour of the total remis- 
sion of the advertisement duty, but, practically, with 
no more immediate effect than proceeded from the first 
division, before the Budget was brought on. For the 
matter will all have to be gone over again, and well- 
intentioned Mr. Gibson may lose, by his obstinacy last 
night, even that boon which the enlightened Chancel 
lor of the Exchequer, proud, as a patriot of the free- 
dom of the British press, at first proffered. It may be 
suggested to Manchester that it has no right toa 
double Bright. Better take the Liverpool plan: which 
is to catch two members, one of whom shall be orna- 
mental and the other useful. Thus, she had a Forbes 
Mackenzie and a Charles Turner ; and, in regard to the 
Turners, she has that consolation which occurred to the 
lady of good family, reduced by circumstances to the 
erying and selling of water-cresses—* Thank God, no- 
body could hear her.” “A STRANGER.” 

Saturday Morning. 


THE GOVERNMENT BILL FOR INDIA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

A sprecu from the renowned member for Edinburgh 
is an event so rare, that we might well give prominence 
to it whatever might happen to be its subject; when, 
however, it is occupied with the affairs of India, 
to which the great powers of Mr. Macaulay have 
been devoted for many years, under both the obliga- 
tions of office and the incitements of literary taste, we 
may well devote some space to a careful examination 
of it. 

Pushing aside the opposition of those who advocate 


| delay in legislating for India, for the sake of more in- 
| formation, while they themselves profess to he so far 


informed as to have plans of future Government ready 
for the occasion, the distinguished speaker supports the 
bill as one of progress admitting of further progress— 
says that the Home Government is not the most im- 
portant part of the subject—accounts for its occupying 
so much attention on the ground of its proximity, and 
alludes to the importunities of the canvass. He then 
argues that the Government in England must neces: 
sarily be double—for it must consist of a Minister of 
the Crown coming in and going out with the rest of 
the Ministry (and commonly on questions which have 
nothing to do with India), together with a less fleeting 
council, composed of men conversant with Indian af- 
fairs ; and be the mode of nomination of that council 
what it may, the principle of a double Government is 
still involved. Nor, says he, is this the chief question, 
o> its alleged obscurity and inconvenience the be 
important consideration ; for India must be alae . 
in India;—the time requisite for consultation wit 
England cannot often be permitted j—_the Government 
of India has been practically and thoroughly indepen- 
dent of the Home Authorities, as is proved by org 
having often adopted and maintained measures nar 
were strongly disapproved in England, but not rev "1 
So then, his argument proceeds, the Governmen 
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— 
is of far greater moment than the Government 
and very much depends on the personal cha- 
poy the Governor-General for the time being, to 
such vast powers are entrusted ; more still, how- 
ove he says, depends on the members of the civil ser- 
"each of whom is necessarily almost despotic in his 
and may have the happiness of a million of per- 

is control. 
OR paation for throwing open the Civil Ser- 
yiee, 80 that the Governor-General should be able to 
at whom he pleased, Mr. Macaulay objects that it 
would occasion a revival of the monstrous corruptions 
ofseventy OK eighty years ago, when men utterly unfit 
for office were sent out through favour, and returned in 
afew years with enormous fortunes. Against the 
abuse of this patronage by the Governor-General, he 
thinks experience proves that Parliamentary supervision 
guid be powerless. The only security he can see 


the recurrence of the former state of things, is | 


to place at the disposal of the Governor-General, as 
now, only a selected and limited body of public ser- 


But, if so, then he urges we are bound to take so 
uch the more care that none but highly qualified per- 
sons are admitted into this limited but unspeakably 
important service; and having thus cleared the way, 
the rest of his speech, more than half of it, is taken up 
in defending that educational test which the Bill pro- 

to establish. 

Before we address ourselves to the main topic of the 

we have to remark on some of the preliminary 
ments, If the Government in India be so inde- 
t of the authorities at home, as Mr. Macaulay 
ays it is, we are left to discover w hy the latter should 
be retained at all, or in any form ; and the expressions 
wed by this old Indian official and celebrated orator do 
not lead us to infer that he places on them much more 
than a complimentary valuation. To sweep away the 
whole machinery of the Home Government would little 
iflect Mr, Macaulay’s view of the subject, provided only 
enough was left to secure due appointments to the 
Governorships and the Civil Service. 
We take this, however, to be only an extreme and 


false deduction from the current phrase, “India ean | 


only be governed in India”—a phrase which has been 
hackneyed until it has become very much abused. In 
almost all Indian affairs a fallacy of no ordinary viru- 
lence commonly lies concealed in the word “ govern- 
ment,” and in this case, while it is true in one sense 
that India can only be governed in India, it is quite as 
true in another that India can only be governed from 
England. Mr. Macaulay’s own speech may be quoted 
full to this purpose ; only he did not apply what was 
true in one sense to the necessary completion of what 
was true in the other. Most people treat India as Mr. 
Macaulay does, not only as despotic at present, but as 
destined for ever to be so. If this be a true view of 
the case, why send out more Englishmen to govern 
India than are necessary merely to receive the plunder ? 
The natives never were inefficient instruments of a 
despotism ; and if we are content to rule India on a 
system whose fundamental principle is the proprietor- 
ship of the ruler, and whose main object is his profit, 
we might save ourselves the trouble of nearly all our 
European services, and extract as much from India in 
excess of our present draft as would pay an equal num- 
ber of persons at home—that is, if we could keep the 
country together for six weeks on such a system. 

But we all know we could not hold the country to- 
gether on such a system. Our strength lies in the 
changes we have made and are making on the whole, 
although some of those changes may have been ill-con- 
tidered and injurious. We hold India by virtue of 
their general effect. 

The general nature of the change is this—while 
India remains despotic in its form of administration, it 
has become, and is becoming constitutional in spirit. 
But the accountability instead of being, as in regularly 
constitutional states, to the people, is here, for want 


| 


| charge. 





ofa people in this sense, to another and a foreign | 


body, which for a time artificially supplies its place. 
Mr, Macaulay, fixing his view chiefly on the despotic 
character of the single agents of the Government, sets 
light by the general supervision and responsibility to 
Which they are all subject. It is true; he hardly 
*iaggerates the immense importance of the personal 


but he seems not to have considered, or at least on | 


us Occasion he appears to have overlooked, the neces- 
tity of something above all the Collectors, and placed 
tnder very different intluences, to the keeping up the 
character both of themselves and of their measures. 

A young man leaves England to undertake im- 
Portant trusts in India. He carries out with him only 


by the time when he attains to the possession of prac- 
tically despotic power, he comes to every act filled 
with assumptions at least as much Indian as English. 
If this mingling related only to matters manicipally 
peculiar to India, nothing but good could come of it ; 
but its tendency is quite as much to other and less 


harmless matters, to the despotism and immorality in | 
which most men will gradually and almost uncon- | 


scionsly proceed to indulge themselves when, as here, 
there is little or no effective public opinion to restrain 
them. 


Here, then, is a clear necessity, not only for great | 


caution in the original selection of the civil servants, 
but also for a careful watching of the acts, progress, 
and character of each of them. If every one is despotic 
on his own ground, it is imperative that his conduct 
should be supervised ; that the supervision should be to 
a great extent in detail, and that it should be made 
from an English point of view—from an English point 
of view, not for the sake of English interests, but 
for the keeping up of a constant mental reference to 
that advanced standard of law, administration, freedom, 


and morals, towards which it is our function and our | 


only safe line of policy ever to be leading India, and 
which is necessarily lowered in most minds, which 
are subjected to purely Indian influences. 

We now only stay to remark, that such a function 
as this it seems impossible Parliament can ever dis- 
To some extent, and however imperfectly, it 
is discharged by the existing authorities. Parliament 
could never be moditied so as to fulfil this duty; but 
the separate bodies now existing may be amended to 
that effect. We might as reasonably have destroyed 
our unreformed House of Commons, and thrown our- 
selves into the arms of a despotism (as many European 


nations did in the middle ages, when disgusted with | 


their representative bodies) as destroy the India House 
instead of reforming it. 

We abate, however, nothing of Mr. Macaufay’s esti- 
mate of the importance which. attaches to a right 
original selection of the members of the civil service, 
when we maintain the necessity of a close continued 
supervision of them; but we do dissent from his sane- 
tion of the standard of selection proposed—a standard 
purely of educational requirements. 

This distinguished scholar adduces, in support of his 
views, the success in the learned professions of men 
who had been eminent at college. But he overlooks 
the fact, that many of the discoveries which have much 
influenced the general corfrse of human thought and 
action, were made while the discoverers were yet new 
to the subject, and more still by those who had not 
undergone school-teaching in relation to it. Generally 
speaking, it is the highly-taught old mind which carries 
to still greater elaboration and still wider use the prin- 
ciples already established, while it is the competent but 
unencumbered new mind which falls on new principles, 
and sees their application and value. Watt was a young 
engineer when he applied to the steam engine the dis- 
coveries of Black, himself to a great extent a self-taught 
chemist. Newton was a young mathematician when 
he invented his great method of fluxions. George 
Stephenson never was taught theoretical mechanics at 
all. The learned mind, long engaged in its pursuits, 
is essentially conservative, whether in politics or 
science ; and reform, if admitted at all, must with it 
take place on the existing basis: the new mind is ad- 
venturous and progressive, and is ready to accept any- 
thing which looks like truth, with little occasion to 
regard its conformity to what is already believed. 

The importance of this remark here arises from the 
condition of India. In many parts that is not yet a 
condition which can be served by the conservative ten- 


| dencies of learning ; although in others it is time that 


learning and stability entered on their sphere. Neither 
the work of Cleveland in the Rajmahal Hills, nor that 


system of motives bent and moulded to ancient and 
stubborn usages, of which he can discern neither the 
origin nor the object, or perverted by hereditary an- 
tipathies of race? Clearly he must be much more 
than a senior wrangler to be able to shape for himself 
a new course where his books fail him so thoroughly 
as here. Nay, some men in such a case may be the 
worse for their books, although not all; for the pre- 
occupation of mind, the formation of habits of thought, 
and the uncontrollable effect of the associations set up, 
may not leave the man in the same condition to 
grapple with new circamstances as he would have been 
had he been less elaborately educated. 

Let it not be said we are advocating ignorance. 
We are only asserting the insufficiency, for some im- 
portant purposes, of those particular forms of knowledge 
and habits of thought which are imparted by the 
schools. Nor are we denying that there are many posi- 
tions in Indian official life, in which sound and appro- 
priate learning onght to be possessed, and its posses- 
sion amply certified before a candidate is permitted to 
fill one of them. We object not to learning as a test, 
but to it as an exclusive test for the whole service ; 
and we believe that the adoption of it in that sense so 
as to exclude the more active and practical but less 
reflective kind of minds, will be followed either by 
great evils, if the civil service be alone resorted to for 
civil appointments, or by increased dependence on the 
army for a most important class of civil officers. 

Our meaning may be elucidated by the following 
contrast of facts, within our own knowledge. Some 
thirty years ago there went out to India, in the service 
of a small missionary society, a young man, who was 
pronounced by his tutor a very hopeless student. De- 
clensions and conjugations were so much an abomina- 
tion to him as to vex and grieve his worthy preceptor, 
and to lead him to fearful apprehensions of his failure ; 
in more active religious efforts, however, the young 
man showed unusual energy, courage, and address, and 
it was resolved to send him out. Twelve months after- 
wards, another followed him, much more studious and 
methodical, and therefore much nearer to the condition 
of those intended to be selected by the proposed test. 
The first of these soon became thoroughly familiarised 
with the language of the people, by means of constant 
intercourse with them, insomuch as that it has been 
said that no other European ever acquired so complete 
an identification with the natives, in modes of expres- 
sion, discrimination of shades of meaning, and copious- 
ness of choice of words. Moreover, he carried into the 
detail of daily affairs with the natives who became 
Christians, so much of industry, order, and European 
skill, as to give to their private life unwonted comfort 
and enjoyment. For twenty years his ready and con- 
stant oral communications with the people, gave tone 
and character to “the great preaching mission of the 
Bengal presidency.” The other betook himself to 
books, not, however, without viva voce practice in the 
language. He takes honourable rank with the philolo- 
gists, who, chiefly with religious views, are endeavour- 
ing to raise the rude and imperfect vernaculars of In- 
dia to the utility and dignity of cultivated languages. 
But he has not the free and ready verbal flow of his 
colleague, and his usefulness is of a very different kind. 
Our remark on this is, that if a test on the principle of 
that now proposed for the entire civil service, had been 
applied to these cases, the mission must have lost, out 
of two valuable men, him who, under the circumstances 
of that time, was, undoubtedly, the most valuable of 
the two. 

But what is still more remarkable, as showing the 
importance of the faculty of self-adaptation to new cir- 


| cumstances, the difference of these men was in relation 


of various British officers at the close of the Mahratta | 


war, nor more recently that of Major Edwards amongst 
the tribes west of the Indus, nor, later still, that of 
Colonel Outram at Baroda, could have been accom- 
plished by men of eminent learning. For what are our 
political sciences but catalogues of the motives of men 
as we ourselves see them in action, together with the 
consequences resulting from the usual force and activity 
of those motives with us? Let, then, a man thoroughly 


] | imbued with these sciences, as deduced from our own 
racter and ability of the Collector to his district ; | 


particular set of postulata, be transported to another 
scene, where the whole accidental set of human motives 
is different, and it will depend on qualities which no 


| scholastic examination can detect, whether he will be 
| found enfeebled and overburdened by the technicality of 
| his knowledge, or can rise to the general principles 


the British acquirements and impressions of his early | 


Soon™Indian views of morals, of sociology, of 


which may be in some sense obscurely applicable in 
every state of things. What if he find political 
economy thwarted by superstition ; the very basis of 
his theory of evidence clean cut away by the want of a 


law, of expediency, begin insensibly to affect him, and | popular moral estimation of truthfulness ; or the whole 





to the very same inatter,—viz., language ; one went on 
the long-worn way he had learned, that of grammars, 
lexicons, and the rest: aud no doubt to very goed ulti- 
mate effect ; the other, by mere conformity to the use 
of facts, as they occurred, developed, in a high degree, 
a faculty for language he was fully believed not tu pos- 
sess at all, to the attainment of present objects vital 
to all future progress. 

If, however, we dissent, for these reasons, from Mr. 
Macaulay’s views, as to the value of a purely educa- 
tional test, to be employed in every case, we do not 
mean to say that no such test should be employed for 
any part of the civil service. Law is essentially a 
matter of learning and stability ; and let the candidates 
for judicial employment make good their pretensions, 
by means of examination. It is a course eminently 
fitted for that kind of public service, where society is 
sufficiently advanced to admit of permanent and uniform 
law, and Mr. Macaulay’s splendid array of examples 
may be fairly adduced in support of it, however incon- 
sequential it may be when applied beyond that limit. 
But, for the rest, such a criterion is, at best, a fallacy, 
not, indeed, necessarily admitting only the worst men, 
but very often excluding the very best, If it be 
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adopted, we may expect to see attempts to rule wild 
hill tribes, on the principles of Vattel and Blackstone, 
before their time, and, moreover, to find the public men 
of India divided into two parties, one, in office, learned, 
conservative, stationary, and prolific of vast practical 
mistakes; the other energetic, bold, suggestive, and 
given to progress, but always in opposition. 














Open Couril. 


(1x THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
MOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. ] 





There is no learned man but will confess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and ois judgment sharpened. If, then, 1t be profitable 
for him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable 
for his adversary to write.—MILton. 





COLLEGIATE AUTHORITIES, 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Srr,—At page 503 of the tenth volume of Mr. Beavan’s 
Reports, you will find the following observations of the 
late Master of the Rolls, in the case of “ Furtel ». 
King’s College,” as to the conduct of Mr. Buller, whose 
cause you seem inclined to advocate. His Lordship 
says:—“ This gentleman having entered into this 
transaction, and given as a security bills of exchange, 
policies, an insurance, and an assignment of his fellow- 
ship, did not pay the debt he had contracted. Being 
called upon in the court for payment, the defence he 
raises is in the first place, that he was taken by sur- 
prise, defrauded, tricked into giving securities which 
he never intended beforehand to give, and that he was 
induced to give them by surprise. To circumstances 
of that sort he has deliberately pledged his oath in his 
answer ; but it appears beyond all doubt, both by testi- 
mony and by letters under his own hand, that the 
statement so made in his answer is not true. Con- 
sidering what this gentleman is, and with whom he is 
connected in office, can anything be more lamentable ?” 
Whether making a false statement on oath be or be 
not perjury, may be safely left to the visitor to decide ; 
but the same evidence which satisfied the College 
brought a similar conviction to the mind of Lord 
Langdale. Your obedient servant, 
A Fettow or Krvy@’s. 

You will find the case also reported in 16, Law 
Journal, page 339. 

| We insert this letter as a matter of course. Our 
correspondent is mistaken in supposing that we advo- 
cate the cause of Mr. Buller. We have no knowledge 
of the case, and no opinion either way. We inserted 
the brief report as given by the morning papers, 
knowing that it would interest our academical 
readers. | 

THE LAW AS TO THE ADMINISTRATION 

OF OATHS. 
IV. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

Srr,—The refusal to allow a man to give evidence is, 
as you stated in the Leader a few weeks ago, no less 
than a denial of the rights of citizenship. A man may 
be injured by any brutal ruffian, and yet the law will 
not allow him to prove such injury in a court of justice, 
and to obtain redress ; and he may even be deprived 
of a voice in making the laws which he is bound to 
obey if he has a conscientious objection to take an 
oath, by having the bribery oath offered to him. But 
now as to the mischievousness of oaths in other re- 
spects. ‘“ By so simple a process as the declining to 
act a part in this ceremony, any man who has been 
the sole percipient witness to a crime may, whatever 
be that crime—murder or still worse—after appearing 
as summoned, give impunity to it; without the trouble 
or formality, producing thus the effect of pardon— 
sharing thus with his majesty this branch of the pre- 
rogative, and even in cases in which his said majesty 
stands debarred from exervising it. By the same casy 


man any estate of any other man. Not quite so easy, 
(says somebody.) How, would not this be a contempt? 
and would he not of course be committed? May be so; 
but when the murderer has been let off, or the man in 
the right has lost his cause, would the commitment last 
for life?—in a word, what would become of it? But 
to no such peril need he expose himself. A process 
there is which is still easier—‘I am an Atheist ! 
He need but pronounce these four words. The pardon 
is sealed ; or Doe’s estate is given to Roe.” 

“One of these suits, which the existing system en- 
genders in such multitudes—a suit im which one of the 
parties is conscious of being in the wrong, has (suppose) 
place. One percipient witness there is, who being ten- 
dered for adinission as a narrating witness, is on good 


Atheist. But Atheist as he is, nothing does it happen 
to him to have, or to be so much as supposed to have, 
to bias him, and warp his testimony one way or the 
other; and no man is maleficient without a motive. 
Answering to his call, this man places himself in the 
witness’s box. The learned counsel has his instrue- 
tions. ‘Sir,’ says he, ‘do you believe in a God?’ 
What follows? Answering falsely, the proposed wit- 
ness is admitted; he cannot be rejected: answering 
truly, he is silenced, and turned out with ignominy. 
The martyr to virtue, the martyr to veracity, receives 
the treatment given to a convicted felon.” 

The above are extracts from Jeremy Bentham’s Peti- 
tion for Justice. 1 need hardly say, that he was 
opposed to oaths being administered in any case (see 
Rationale of Judicial Evidence, b. ii., chapters 5 
and 6); and his opinion is entitled to great weight, as | 
many of the reforms so perseveringly advocated by | 
him have since been carried out. The last sentence of 
the above extract should be altered as follows—as a 
convicted felon is now a competent witness “the | 
martyr to virtue, the martyr to veracity receives treat- 
ment worse than that given to a convicted felon.” 
Again, hear the quaint and epigrammatic Bentham. 
“A murderer (suppose) is on his trial: necessary 
to conviction is the testimony of an_ individual | 
who has just mounted the box. Before the oath 
is tendered, ‘First (may it please your lordship) 
let me ask this man a question,’ says the counsel 
for the murderer. Thereupon comes the dialogue. 
Counsel: ‘Sir, do you believe in a God?’  Pro- 
posed witness: ‘No, sir.” Judge: ‘ Away with him ; 
his evidence is inadmissible. Out walk they, arin in 
arm, murderer and Atheiststogether, laughing.” 

In a case (Queen v. Hall), tried in November, 1849, 
at the Central Criminal Court, where a father was 
charged with the violating of his daughter, aged twelve, 
who was ignorant of the nature of an oath, Mr. Baron 
Alderson refused to postpone the trial for the purpose | 
of her being taught the nature of an oath, stating, that 
all the judges were now of opinion that it was an in- 
correct proceeding ; that it was lke preparing cr get- 
ting up a witness for a particular purpose, and on that 
ground was very objectionable. The prisoner was in 
consequence acquitted. By the strict application of | 
this rule, a parent, by neglecting his moral duty as to 
the education of his child, may thus obtain an immu- 
nity for the commission of a beinous crime.—(S. March 
Phillipp’s Law of Evidence, vol. i. p. 10, n. 3.) It is 
useless to give instances where the evidence of persons 
ignorant of the nature of an oath bas been refused, as 
many such must be familiar to every newspaper 
reader. 

Besides these, there are many persons who, having 
the necessary religious belief, refuse to take an oath, 
on the ground that such a proceeding is repugnant to 
Scripture, relying upon the words of Jesus, as reported 
in the Gospels, “Swear not at all,” and upon those of 
St. James, in his Epistle, “Above all things, swear 
not ;” and whose evidence is therefore not received, 
unless they are either Quakers, Moravians, or Sepa- 
ratists, who are enabled to affirm, by statute 3 and 4, 
Will. IV. cc. 49 and 82. A case of this kind occurred 
only the other day, in the Southampton election com- 
mittee room. Robert Edmund Bower, a Baptist, was 
called as a witness, but the committee were not able 
to hear his evidence, as he refused to be sworn, stating 
that oaths were forbidden by divine law, and the com- 
mittee would not permit him to affirm, not being either 
a Quaker, Moravian, or Separatist. The connnittee, 
on Wednesday, March 9th, committed him to the cus- 
tody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and he remained in 
custody till Friday night, when he was discharged 
upon the motion of the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. H. Herbert, who stated to the House that “ they 
(the committee) believed that the refusal to take the 
oath proceeded, not from improper motives, but from 
really conscientious scruples.” Mr. Stuart Wortley 





(Recorder of London) said, that “he wished to call the 
attention of the House to the extremely unsatisfactory 





process, in a case called civil, may any wan give to any 


state of the law on this subject. The inconvenience of 


grounds believed by this dishonest suitor to be an | 


YY 

which he complained was not confined to the case of 

lect ittee of this Ho ? 
select committee o' use, but applied to 
administration of justice. Ifa man hada Sent? 
scruple, and did not belong to one of the sects en 
rated in the acts, there was no remedy for him. 4 
court of justice, where the evidence was important, had 
| to try to coax and wheedle the witness into taking the 
h oath. If his evidence were unimportant, 
without him, but if it was indispensable, and the man 
still refused to be sworn, the judge had no alternative 
but to commit him to custody. He thought the Court 
ought to have the power, where it was satisfied the 
refusal proceeded from conscientious scruples, to permit 
the witness to give his evidence upon affirmation,” 
(Times, March 12th.) Such a man is actually in g 
worse position than an atheist in this respect, for in 
the ease of the latter, his evidence is only 
| Whereas a man who refuses to take an oath from “ cop. 

scientious scruples” is not only not allowed to ive 
| evidence, but is committed for contempt into the bar. 
gain. It seems strange that the legislature of this 
enlightened country should ouly respect the conscience 
of Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists. Lord B 
disapproves of oaths, and Mr. Wedgwood, formerly a 
police magistrate at Union Hall, resigned his post on 
account of conscientious scruples in reference to their 
administration. (See Mr. Pellatt’s Speech in Times, 
March 11th.) 

In addition to the statutes already mentioned allow. 
ing Quakers, &c. to affirm, the statute, 1 and 2 Wn. IV, 
c. 4, abolished certain oaths and affirmations in some 
departments of his Majesty’s revenue, and substituted 
declarations in lieu thereof, and the 5 and 6 Wm. IV, 
ce. 62, abolished all voluntary oaths in matters not the 
subject of judicial inquiry, and a great many other 
oaths (more than I have now time to enumerate), and 
substituted declarations in lieu thereof. “ These sub- 
stitutions,” says the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
“have given universal satisfaction.” — Formerly 
bankrupts and their wives were sworn before they 
were examined, but now they may be examined after 
making and signing a declaration to speak the truth. 
(12 and 13 Vict. c. 106, s. 117.) 

Does the House of Commons place reliance upon the 
evidence given before the committees of that House, 
and does that House act upon the evidence so given 
before the committees for the consideration of the 
various railway and other bills of equal importance ? 
Because if it does, and it is manifest that it does other- 
wise, receiving the evidence would be a mere farce, then 
does it acknowledge the principle that all persons 
should be allowed to be examined whatever their reli- 
gious belief may be ; for the only instance of the Honse 








| of Commons, or any committee of that House, being 
| authorized to administer an oath is in the case of an 
| election petition, where that power is given by 7 and 8 


Vict. c. 13, s. 77, and every witness examined before 
the other committees give their evidence without being 
sworn, Mr. Pitt Taylor, in his Treatise on the Law 
of Evidence, upon this subject says, “ That the Honse 


| of Commons does not enjoy this power, intrusted as it 


is to every justice of the peace and insignificant com- 
missioner, is certainly a curious historical fact ; but the 
anomaly is productive of but little practical evil, for 
although the giving false testimony before the House 
of Commons does not render the witness liable to the 
penalties of perjury, it subjects him to punishment as 
guilty of a breach of privilege ; and many cases may 
be found in the journals where parties who have stated 
falsehoods, or prevaricated, or suppressed the truth, or 
refused either to answer questions, or to produce docu- 
ments in their possession, have been given into the 
custody of the serjeant-at-arms, or even committed to 
gaol.” (Vol. ii. s. 907.) 

In all these cases the natural moral and legal, or 
political’ sanctions or guarantees of truth, are found to 
be sufficient without exacting the additional security of 
an oath. And it seems inconsistent to exclude ithe 
evidence of a man in this country for want of religious 
belief, since the 6 and 7 Vict. c. 22, has allowed the 
unsworn testimony to be received of “ various tribes of 
barbarous and uncivilized people” in our colonies, who 
are described in that statute as “destitute of a know- 
ledge of God, and of any religious belief.” 

As this act is of importance, and very short, T shal 
set it out in extenso in my next letter ; and in = 
sion give the forms of several curious oaths whic 
have been taken in our courts of justice. 

A BarrisTER. 


<< 


—— 


thout 





Temple, March 28. 





~ Tasre.—Nothing is so atrocious as fancy w! 
taste.—From Goethe's Opinions. x 

Ant.—Art is based on a strong sentiment of religion 
—on a profound and mighty earnestness ;_henee ne 
so prone to co-operate with religion. Religion : 4 
in want of art; it rests on its own majesty.— #10 
Goethe’s Opinions. 
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Literature. 
4 tthe legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
Gres are no Ova—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Rdinburgh Review. 





FaraDay has this week thrown the weight of his authoritative opinion in 
the unevenly balanced «scale of *“table-moving” discussion. He decides 
ically against Electricity, and in favour of Unconscious Muscular 
Action; that is to say, his explanation is the one proposed in these 
columns, seven weeks ago, (vide No. 165.) In that, as in so many other 
instances, this journal has been true to its title ; a title, be it observed in 
ing, not claiming priority of rank, but independence of action. A 
ader is one who acts on his own authority, and does not wait to receive 
the orders of others. Every one must have noticed that most journals re- 
t the opinions of certain Parties, and, instead of leading, flatter. 
They do, of course, lead indirectly, for they enlighten. But they only help 
the movement, they never initiate it. Unless they expressed the opinions 
of their subscribers, their subscribers would cease to be subscribers ! 

Our own position is very different, and we may be permitted to 
allude to it, as an answer to one irrational pretension very frequently 
brought under our notice. Persons subscribe to the Leader in spite of its 
opinions being antagonistic to their own, and then seem to demand that its 

inions shall square with theirs, because they are subscribers ! 

The distinctive character of this journal is owing to its writers being re- 
solved to write what they think, not what the public would expect, or wish 

to think. Hence the title, Leader, does not imply that the journal 
pretends to lead the world, but that it takes its own lead, without awaiting 
one from others. In this example of “ table-moving,’’ which we instance 
as the most recent, (although the Anglo-American Alliance and the Catholic 
question were more striking,) we did not wait till the “ authorities” had 
decided. No sooner did the delusion assume a serious shape, than we ex- 
amined the nature of the evidence, and, on scientific grounds, pointed out 
the absurdity of the explanations, and suggested the actual cause. A 
shower of controversial letters fell upon us. After the discussion had _be- 
come exhausted in these columns, a medical journal published a Report, 
emanating frem scientific men, (not named,) which Report was little more 
than the re-assertion of the explanation suggested by us; another journal 
declared that “it had long been of opinion” to the same effect—neverthe- 
less, it published an article, wherein the agency of the “ new force’? was 
openly proclaimed! And now that Farapay has declared his opinion, 
we shall find all the journals unanimous enough. If we had waited, there 
would have been less chance of “‘ committing ourselves ;”’ the proceeding 
would have been “ safer,”? but what would become of our leading? To be 
free from error is no pretension of this journal ; its pretension is to publish 
the opinions of its writers, with all sincerity, convinced that if there is 
truth in them, the truth will finally prevail. 

This is a somewhat long preface to Farapay’s letter, which we insert 
here, to complete the history of this strange delusion :— 

8im,—I have recently been engaged in the investigation of table-turning. I 
should be sorry that you should suppose I thouglt this necessary on my own 
scount, for my conclusion respecting its nature was soon arrived at, and is not 





| Electricity has already done so much, why may it not do all? 


changed ; but I have been so often misquoted, and applications to me for an opinion | 


are 80 numerous, that I hoped, if I enabled myself by experiment to give a strong 
one, you would consent to convey it to all persons interested in the matter. The 


efleet produced by table-turners has been referred to electricity, to magnetism, to | 
attraction, to some unknown or hitherto unrecognised physical power able to affect | 


inanimate bodies—to the revolution of the earth, and even to diabolical or super- 


mtaral agency. ‘The natural philosopher can investigate all these supposed causes | 
lat the last; that must, to him, be too much connected with credulity or supersti- | 


tion to require any attention on his part. The investigation would be too long in 
description to obtain a place in your columns. I therefore purpose asking admission 
for that into the Atheneuin of next Saturday, and propose here to give the general 
reult, Believing that the first cause assigned—namely, a quasi involuntary 
muscular action (for the effect is with many subject to the wish or will)—was the 
true cause, the first point was to prevent the mind of the turner having an undue 
influence over the effects produced in relation to the nature of the substances em- 
ployed. A bundle of plates, consisting of sandpaper, millboard, glue, glass, plastic 
day, tinfoil, cardboard, gutta-percha, vulcanized caoutchouc, wood, and resinons 
cement, was therefore made up and tied together, and being placed on a table, under 
the hand of a turner, did not prevent the transmission of the power; the table 
turned or moved exactly as if the bundle had been away, to the full satisfaction of 
all present. The experiment was repeated, with various substances and persons, and 
# various times, with constant success ; and henceforth no objection could be taken 
tothe use of these substances in the construction of apparatus. The next point 
Was to determine the place and source of motion—?.e., whether the table moved the 
»orthe hand moved the table ; and for this purpose indicators were constructed. 
One of these consisted of a light lever, having its fulerum on the table, its short arm 
attached to a pin fixed on a cardboard, which could slip on the surface of the table, 
tnd its long arm projecting as an index of motion. It is evident that if the experi- 
wenter willed the table to move towards the left, and it did so move before the 
Placed at the time on the cardboard, then the index would move to the left 

the fulcrum going with the table. If the hands involuntarily moved towards 
left without the table, the index would go towards the right; and, if neither 
Dor hands moved, the index would itself remain immovable. The result was, 
When the parties saw the index, it remained very steady; when it was hidden 
them or they looked away from it, it wavered about, though they believed that 
always pressed directly downwards ; and, when the table did not move, there 
an 4 resultant of hand force in the direction in which it was wished the 
should move, which, however, was exercised quite unwittingly by the party 

» This resultant it is which, in the course of the waiting time, while 





the fingers and hands become stiff, numb, and insensible by continued pressure, 
grows up to an amount sufficient to move the table or the substances pressed 
upon. But the most valuable effect of this test-apparatus (which was after- 
wards made more perfect and independent of the table) is the corrective power 
it possesses over the mind of the table-turner. As soon as the index is placed 
before the most earnest, and they perceive—as in my presence they have always 
done—that it tells truly whether they are pressing downwards only or obliquely, 
then all effects of table-turning cease, even though the parties persevere, 
earnestly desiring motion, till they become weary and worn out. No prompting 
or checking of the hands is needed—the power is gone; and this only because 
the parties are made conscious of what they are really doing mechanically, and 
so are unable unwittingly to deceive themselves. I know that some may say 
that it is the cardboard next the fingers which moves first, and that é both 
drags the table and also the table-turner with it. All I have to reply is, that 
the cardboard may in practice be reduced to a thin sheet of paper weighing 
only a few grains, or to a piece of goldbeater’s skin, or even the end of the 
lever, and (in principle) to the very cuticle of the fingers itself. Then the 
results that follow are too absurd to be admitted: the table becomes an in- 
cumbrance, and a person holding out the fingers in the air, either naked or 
tipped with goldbeater’s skin or cardboard, ought to be drawn about the room, 
&c.; but I refrain from considering imaginary yet consequent results which have 
nothing philosophical or real in them. I have been happy thus far in meeting 
with the most honourable and candid though most sanguine persons, and I 
believe the mental check which I propose will be available in the hands of all 
who desire truly to investigate the philosophy of the subject, and, being content 
to resign expectation, wish only to be led by the facts and the truth of nature. 
As I am unable, even at present, to answer all the letters that come to me re- 
garding this matter, perhaps you will allow me to prevent any increase by saying 
that my apparatus may be seen at the shop of the philosophical instrument 
maker—Newman, 122, Regent-street. 

Permit me to say, before concluding, that I have been greatly startled by the 
revelation which this purely physical subject has made of the condition of the 
public mind. No doubt there are many persons who have formed a right judg- 
ment or used a cautious reserve, for I know several such, and public communica- 
tions have shown it to be so; but their number is almost as nothing to the great 
body who have believed and borne testimony, as I think, in the cause of error. I 
do not here refer to the distinction of those who agree with me and those who 
differ. By the great body, I mean such as reject all consideration of the equality 
of cause and effect, who refer the results to electricity and magnetism—yet know 
nothing of the laws of these forces; or to attraction—yet show no phenomena of 
pure attractive power; or to the rotation of the earth, as if the earth revolved 
round the leg of a table; or to some unrecognised physical force, without inquiring 
whether the known forces are not sufficient ; or who even refer them to diabolical 
or supernatural agency, rather than suspend their judgment, or acknowledge to 
themselves that they are not learned enough in these matters to decide on the 
nature of the action. I think the system of education that could leave the mental 
condition of the public body in the state in which this subject has found it must 
have been greatly deficient in some very important principle. 

7 I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Royal Institution, June 28. M. Farapay. 

The remark with which Farapay concludes is one of serious import. 
Truly has this delusion been a revelation of the unsuspected potency and 
extent of credulity underlying the boasted culture of our age! One reason 
for the facile acquiescence in any marvel now-a-days is the marvellousness 
of our new acquisitions. An age which has seen the birth of railways and 
electric telegraphs may well pause ere it admit a doubt of any possibility. 
That is the 
ready logic of credulity. Therefore, while men are not more credulous in 
this age than they were in any previous age, they are more credulous of 
marvels having a scientific aspect, because of the marvellousness of scientific 
progress ! 

By this advance and this credulity we are made to feel the imperious 
necessity of a new Education. Farapay seriously and truly points to the 
fatal deficiency in general education, which could admit such a delusion as 
that of “ Table-moving,” with its accompanying hypotheses. The deficiency 
does not lie so much in the absence of scientific instruction as in the 
absence of a proper appreciation of the positive Method—the logic of 
science. Men are taught sciences—they are not taught Science. Not one 
man in a hundred knows what is evidence; not one in a thousand restrains 
the errant impulses of his thought within the limits of evidence. Thus 
not being aware of the sources of fallacy, or the direct bearing of evidence, 
what wonder if we are not sufficiently on our guard ? 

On this great question of Education let us not omit to notice the 
common rumour, that the Commissioners of the Irish Board of Education 
have agreed to expunge WHATELY's Evidences of Christianity and the 
Scripture Lessons from the list of books used in the schools under the 
Board of National Education. It is understood that at the meeting of the 
Board, the one orthodox commissioner present, Mr. BLACKBURNE, was 
opposed by Catholic, Presbyterian, and Unitarian commissioners. 

Consider this for a moment, and see what a difficulty it implies in the 
way of any scheme for uniting religious with secular education! This 
Irish system has been boastfully upheld as an example of the practicability 
of a successful union of unsectarian religion with secular instruction. There 
are separate hours for sectarian instruction. Yet, in spite of the endeavour 
to get ‘ unsectarian religion” taught, we see how the slightest mixture of 
religious instruction mars the whole scheme! 

The failure of the Irish system will be interpreted in two ways. One, 
that a system of secular instruction is impracticable, and that we must 
return to the “good old plan.” The other, and as we think the true 
interpretation, being that the mixture of religious with secular instruction 
is, and must be, impracticable; they are as fire and tow, and the breath of 
fanaticism is certain to kindle them. 
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sufficiently. She and her mistress were on very familiar terms in their 
intercourse, and Peggy wanted now to make several little confidences to her which 
| Miss Barker was on thorns to hear ; but which she thought it her duty, as lady, 
to repress. So she turned away from all Peggy’s asides and signs; but he 
made one or two very mal-apropos answers to what was said ; and at last, seized 
with a bright idea, she exclaimed, ‘ Poor sweet Carlo! I’m forgetting him, 
down stairs with me, poor ittie doggie, and it shall have its tea, it shall ? 

“Tn a few minutes she returned, bland and benignant as before ; but I 
she had forgotten to give the ‘ poor ittie doggie’ anything to eat; judging by the 
avidity with which he swallowed down chance pieces of cake. he tea. Wes 
abundantly loaded. I was pleased to see it, I was so hungry; but I was afraid 


Chapman's Library for the People: Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson.—The Crimes of | the ladies present might think it vulgarly heaped up. I know they would haye 
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Jobn Chapman. 
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done so at their own houses ; but somehow the heaps disappeared here. I saw Mrs, 
Jamieson eating seed-cake, slowly and considerately, as she did everything ; and | 
was rather surprised, for 1 knew she had told us, on the oceasion of her last party, 
that she never had it in her house, it reminded her so much of' scented soap. 4 
always gave us Savoy biscuits. However, Mrs. Jamieson was kindly indulgent to 
Miss Barker’s want of knowledge of the customs of high life; and, to spare her 
feelings, ate three large pieces of seed-cake, with a placid, ruminating expression of 
countenance, not unlike a cow’s. 
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MARY BARTON’S NEW WORK. 
Cranford. By the Author of Mary Barton, Ruth, &c. Chapman and Hall. 
TueEre is something extremely pleasant in being able to “ report pro- 
eral in the case of a writer who has once made a great effect. Mrs. 
taskell has produced no work to excite such “a sensation” as Mary 
Barton, but her subsequent works have all shown a great advance in art, 
if less of Apropos. 

Cranford is her latest. We think it will be more permanent than the 
others, though less noisy in its reputation. There is so much delicate 
feminine observation, so much bright and genial humour, shadowed every 
now and then by passages of quiet pathos, that the book transports us 
into this secluded village, makes us intimate with its oldworld ways, and 
stands out in the memory like an experience. Cranford we know every 
turning of. We know Captain Brown and his daughters. We drink tea 
with the Misses Jenkyns, and hear Deborah upholding Dr. Johnson, and 
doubting whether Dickens can be compared with that writer for humour 
and diction. We play pool at Preference with fat, sleepy Mrs. Jamieson. 
We shop with Miss Pole, and are rather alarmed at Mus Barker. Pro- 
vincial life in its ineffable dulness moves before us; we enjoy every detail 
of the pageant as heartily as we should detest the reality ! 

To give the reader a Hinpee at this life, we will select the tea party. 
And first, a snatch of village gossip about one of the guests not to be in- 
vited—Mrs. Fitz-Adam. 

“Now Mrs. Fitz-Adam was the widowed sister of the Cranford surgeon, whom I 
have named before. Their parents were respectable farmers, content with their 
station. The name of these good people was Hoggins. Mr. Hoggins was the 
Cranford doctor now ; we disliked the name, and considered it coarse ; but, as Miss 
Jenkyns said, if he changed it to Piggins it would not be much better. We had 
hoped to discover a relationship between him and that Marchioness of Exeter whose 
name was Molly Hoggins; but the man, careless of his own interests, utterly 
ignored and denied any such relationship; althongh, as dear Miss Jenkyns had 
said, he had a sister called Mary, and the same Christian names were very apt to 
run in families. 

“Soon after Miss Mary Hoggins married Mr. Fitz-Adam, she disappeared from 
the neighbourhood for many years. She did not move in a sphere in Cranford 
society sufficiently high to make any of us care to know what Mr. Fitz- Adam was. 
He died and was gathered to his fathers, without our ever having thought about 
him at all. And then Mrs. Fits-Adam re-appeared in Cranford, ‘as bold as a lion,’ 
Miss Pole said, a well-to-do widow, dressed in rustling black silk, so soon after her 
husband’s death, that poor Miss Jenkyns was justified in the remark she made, 
that ‘Lombazine would have shown a deeper sense of her loss.” 


How Charles Lamb would have enjoyed that passage—indeed, he might 

have written it. And now for 
A VILLAGE TEA PARTY. 

“ And now, Miss Betty Barker was a proud and happy woman! She stirred 
the fire, and shut the door, and sat as near to it as she could, quite on the edge of 
her chair. When P came in, trotting under the weight of the tea-tray, I 
noticed that Miss Barker was sadly afraid lest Peggy should not keep her distance 





John Chapman. 


“ After tea there was some little demur and difficulty. We were six in number; 
four could play at Preference, and for the other two there was Cribbage. But all, 
except myself—(I was rather afraid of the Cranford ladies at cards, for it was the 
most earnest and serious business they ever engaged in)—were anxious to be of the 
‘ pool.’ Even Miss Barker, while declaring she did not know Spadille from Manille, 
was evidently hankering to take a hand. The dilemma was soon put gn end toby 
a singular kind of noise. If a Baron’s daughter-in-law could ever be supposed to 
snore, I should have said Mrs. Jamieson did so then ; for, overcome by the heat of 
the room, and inclined to doze by nature, the temptation of that very comfortable 
arm-chair had been too much for her, and Mrs. Jamieson was nodding. Once or 
twice she opened her eyes with an effort, and calmly but unconsciously smiled upon 
us; but, by-and-by, even her benevolence was not equal to this exertion, and she 
was sound asleep. 

“ «Tt is very gratifying to me,’ whispered Miss Barker at the card-table to her 
three opponents, whom, notwithstanding her ignorance of the game, she was 
‘basting’ most unmercifully—‘ very gratifying indeed, to see how completely Mrs, 
Jamieson feels at home in my poor little dwelling ; she could not have paid mea 
greater compliment.’ 

“Miss Barker provided me with some literature, in the shape of three or four 
handsomely bound fashion-books ten or twelve years old, observing, as she put a 
little table and a candle for my especial benefit, that she knew young people liked 
to look at pictures. Carlo lay, and snorted, and started at his mistress’s feet. He, 
too, was quite at home. 

“The card-table was an animated scene to watch; four ladies’ heads, with 
niddle-noddling caps, all nearly meeting over the middle of the table, in their 
eagerness to whisper quick enough and loud enough; and every now and then 
came Miss Barker’s ‘ Hush, ladies! if you please, hush! Mrs. Jamieson is asleep. 

“It was very difficult to steer clear between Mrs. Forrester’s deafness and Mrs. 
Jamieson’s sleepiness. But Miss Barker managed her arduous task well. She 
repeated the whisper to Mrs. Forrester, distorting her face considerably, in order to 
show, by the motions of her lips, what was said; and then she smiled kindly all 
round at us, and murmured to herself, ‘ Very gratifying, indeed; I wish my poor 
sister had been alive to see this day.’ 

“ Presently the door was thrown wide open; Carlo started to his feet, with a 
| loud snapping bark, and Mrs. Jamieson awoke: or, perhaps, she had not been 
asleep—as she said almost directly, the room had been so light she had been glad 
to keep her eyes shut, but had been listening with great interest to all our amusing 
and agreeable conversation. Peggy came in once more, red with importance. 
Another tray! ‘Oh, gentility!’ thought I, ‘can you endure this last shock ? 
For Miss Barker had ordered (nay, I doubt not prepared, although she did say, 
‘Why! Peggy, what have you brought us?’ and looking pleasantly surprised at 
the unexpected pleasure) all sorts of good things for supper—scalloped oysters, 
potted lobsters, jelly, a dish called ‘little Cupids,’ (which was in great favour with 
the Cranford ladies; although too expensive to be given, except on solemn and 
state occasions—macearoons sopped in brandy, 1 should have called it, if I had not 
known its more refined and classical name). In short, we were evidently to be 
feasted with all that was sweetest and best ; and we thought it better to submit 
graciously, even at the cost of our gentility—which never ate suppers in general— 
but which, like most non-supper-eaters, was particularly hungry on all special 
occasions. ; 

“ Miss Barker, in her former sphere, had, I dare say, been made acquainted with 
the beverage they call cherry-brandy. We none of us had ever seen such @ thing, 
and rather shrunk back when she proffered it us—‘just a little, leetle glass, ladies ; 
after the oysters and lobsters, you know. Shell-fish are sometimes thought not 
very wholesome.’ We all shook our heads like female mandarins ; but, at last, Mrs. 
Jamieson suffered herself to be persuaded, and we followed her lead. It was not 
exactly unpalatable, though so hot and so strong that we thought ourselves bound 
| to give evidence that we were not accustomed to such things, by coughing ter- 
ribly—almost as strangely as Miss Barker had done, before we were admitted by 
Peggy. rr 

“ «It’s very strong,’ said Miss Pole, as she "put down her empty glass; I 
believe there’s spirit in it.’ _ 

“ «Only a little drop—just necessary to make it keep !’ said Miss Barker. You 
know we put brandy-paper over preserves to make them keep. I often feel tipsy 
myself from eating damson tart.’ ” 


Our space forbids much extract, but we must squeeze in this on 





SMALL ECONOMIES. : 

“T have often noticed that almost every one has his own individual small 

economies—careful habits of saving fractions of pennies in some one peculiar oy 
tion—any disturbance of which annoys him more than spending shillings 

pounds on some real extravagance. An old gentleman of my acqusintnn, 
took the intelligence of the failure of a Joint-Stock Bank, in which some | 

money was invested, with stoical mildness, worried his family all through @ on 
summer’s day, because one of them had torn (instead of cutting) out the wr! 


leaves of his now useless bank-book ; of course, the corresponding pages st the 
other end came out as well; and this little unnecessary waste of paper (his pF 
vate economy) chafed him more than all the loss of his money. Envelopes 
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— 
his soul terribly when they first came in; the only way in which he could re- 
qoncile himself to such a waste of his cherished article was by patiently turning 
inside out all that were sent to him, and so making them serve again. Even 
now, though tamed by age, I see him casting wistful glances at his daughters 
when they send a whole instead of a half sheet of note-paper, with the three lines 

nee to an invitation, written on only one of the sides. I am not above 

‘oe that I have this human weakness myself. String is my foible. My 

get full of little hanks of it, picked up and twisted together, ready for 

gees that never come. I am seriously annoyed if any one cuts the string of ja 

instead of patiently and faithfully undoing it fold by fold. How people 

can bring themselves to use Indian-rubber rings, which are a sort of deification of 

string, as lightly as they do, I cannot imagine. To me an Indian-rubber ring is 

aprecious treasure. I have one which is not new; one that I picked up off the 

foor, nearly six years ago. I have really tried to use it; but my heart failed 
ne, and I could not commit the extravagance. 

«Small pieces of butter grieve others. They cannot attend to conversation, 
because of the annoyance occasioned by the habit which some people have of in- 
variably taking more butter than they want. Have you not seen the anxious look 
almost mesmeric) which such persons fix on the article? They would feel it a 
ref if they might bury it out of their sight, by popping it into their own mouths, 
and swallowing it down ; and they are really made happy if the person on whose 

it lies unused, suddenly breaks off a piece of toast (which he does not want 
at all) and eats up his butter. They think that this is not waste.” 

We have only to add, that Cranford is a reprint of articles which ap- 

din Household Words ; and that to convey an idea of its contents 
we cannot do better than call it a companion volume to Miss Mitford's 

Our Village. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 

Pine Forests and Haematack Clearings, or Travel, Life,and Adventure in the British 
North American Provinces. By Lieutenant Colonel Sleigh,C.M. Second Edition. 
Bentley. 

Coronet Steien has claims to be heard on the social and political ques- 

tins raised in his volume beyond those which can be granted to most 
writers :— 

“The opinions I have expressed in the following pages, and the conclusions I 
have arrived at, are the result of personal observation, made after a rather length- 
ened sojourn at different periods on the American continent. During two separate 
epochs of early life I have resided in the British American Provinces. For four 
years, on that continent, IT was the schoolfellow and college chum of many men 
who have since achieved a position and standing in their country. My first breath 
was drawn on the shores of the mighty St. Lawrence. I may perhaps therefore 
daim the right of feeling and expressing a deep interest in Canadian affairs. 

“During my service in the military profession, I was quartered as an officer in 
the army, in Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and Lower Canada. I then had many 
opportunities of hearing the political sentiments of all classes in the different Pro- 
vinces, The extended circle of society presented, and the well-known hospitality 
of the Colonists to military men, likewise rendered me familiar with their social 
state. Afterwards, and at a comparatively recent period, | again resided in the 
British North American Provinces, and during that time I travelled over a large 


extent of country in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and the | 


Canadas, as well as in the United States. In this instance I served her Majesty 
asa Field Officer of militia, as Lientenant-Colonel c mimanding a regiment, and as 
4 Justice of the Peace. 

“My numerous avocations gave me fresh opportunities of examining and form- 
ing my observations upon the political system now operating in those Provinces. 
T have exercised an influence as a Proprietor over forty-five miles of country, and 
hence have had the best means of obtaining information from the tenantry and 
yeomen. Entering extensively as a Colonist into public affairs, I connected the 
British North American Provinces, during last summer, by a steam communica- 
tion: as a shipowner, I derived much important informatién on the Maritime 
Colonies.” 

We refer the reader, therefore, to this volume of travels and adventure 
with more than usual confidence, although we confess Colonel Sleigh 
seems by no means to have made the most efficient use of his opportu- 
nities. We prefer, however, leaving discussion to politicians, and turn 
to the — more immediately interesting to readers of this part of 
our journal. 

e reckless scandal prevalent in these colonies Colonel Sleigh brings 
before us by some characteristic specimens. But he gives flat contradic- 
tion to many of the notions current respecting the Americans, and some of 
these We quote, with the more pleasure, because we feel how the amicable 
feelings so desirable between the two nations may be thwarted by hasty 


promulgations of hasty and erroneous impressions. An Englishman goes | 


Merica, where he ought to find himself among brothers, but if he 
po with him an unpleasing preconception he wil! mar his own object, 
and by reporting falsely will help to make the presence of future English- 
men distasteful to Americans. Hear Colonel Sleigh :— 

“Tcan most seriously affirm, that I never once received from an American a 
rude reply : my inquiries, to whomsoever addressed, from the President to the 
tngine-driver, were invariably answered with politeness, and an anxiety to give 
ery information. In travelling, I remarked particularly how attentive your fel- 
bow.travellers were; and whenever believed to be from the Old Country, I received 
Additional courtesy. My plan was to address every one, whatever his station, with 
civility ; that is all that is required in America: civility is a passport all over the 
Continent, from the St. Lawrence to the Rocky Mountains. But once assume the 
haughty airs of the Old Country, and you get, what you richly deserve, some sharp 
an, conveying probably some unwelcome truths, touching ‘ aristocrats,’ ete. 

The politeness of Americans to ladies is beyond all praise. A lady can travel 
all over the Union, and never once be insulted. If she is alone, it is taken for 
granted that she is obliged to travel without a protector: she may be going to 
#8 or rejoin her friends in a distant State ; or business may require her presence : 

not, and ask not why she chances to be alone. It appears to me to 
mark very strongly and favourably the manliness and chivalry of a people—this 

. t of the weaker sex with courtesy and politeness. 

Another pleasing feature observable in travelling is, that your fellow-travellers 


are all clean and well-dressed. Accordingly, in railway trains, in which there are 
no first, second, or third-class carriages, a gentleman does not feel at all inconve- 
nienced by his neighbour. Again, although all are Republicans, and each, from the 
carter to the millionnaire, has an equal chance of arriving at the highest dignity— 
the Presidential Chair—there is a very marked respect for persons eminent as com- 
mercial men, in the Senate, or in the military service. 

“The Americans are a truly patriotic people. They dearly love their country: 
her honour each man feels is centered in himself; a national disgrace is by the 
Americans deemed an individual reproach. The success of a countryman as a 
senator, an author, or a soldier, even though he be not of the highest rank, is a 
source of pride and self-congratulation.” 

AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 

“In America, to fight bravely and obstinately for position and wealth is accounted 
honourable and praiseworthy. An honest man, whatever his calling, is treated 
| with consideration and is respected; every man amongst them there glories in the 
| designation of an ‘adventurer.’ In the Old Country, we are sorry to say, if a man, 
| by dint of talent and genius, defies the prejudice against one not nobly born or 
| illustriously allied to some ‘good old family,’ enters that field of an Englishman’s 
ambition—the House of Commons—and afterwards obtains office, he is after all 
stigmatized as an ‘adventurer.’ Life is one grand adventure, and the man who 
rises by dint of talent and genius is not so much an adventurer as were the Nor- 
man conquerors, who sacked and pillaged, and divided amongst themselves the fair 
fields of England. They adventured on England because there was a prize to be 
sought and obtained by their valour,—acres not to be found attached to their 
patrimonial ‘ homesteads’ in Normandy. In point of fact, they ‘ who came in with 
the Conqueror’ were poverty-stricken marauders, obliged to seek in other lands for 
a replenishing of the purse, if many of them ever owned such an article. Even the 
bishops doffed the mitre for the helmet, and the pastoral staff was thrown aside for 
the battle-axe and lance, as the old pilot of Eastport relinquished the gauge at 
the Custom-house for the helm of the ‘ Fairy Queen,” when he heard that the 

tenure of the former was placed in jeopardy. 

“In the United States the people are all more or less educated. To find a per- 
fectly ignorant native-born American would be to discover a phenomenon to be 
exhibited. They are, it is true, tainted with national prejudices, which are un- 
pleasant to strangers, but by no means injurious to themselves. In the arts and 
sciences, geography, chemistry, astronomy, mineralogy, and history, they are gene- 

rally well read. I have often been surprised at hearing country-people account for 
| various phenomena of nature on scientific principles, not, as elsewhere, repeating 
| the traditions of ignorance or superstition. It is a fault in Brother Jonathan that 
he lets you know the extent of his reading by a continual reference to autho- 
rities. 

“The effect of this widely-diffused education is to render self-respect very con- 
spieuous in the American character. A person may be a tradesman, a mechanic, or 
an operative engineer, and still he is a gentleman, in the true acceptation of that 
term, in manners, information, politeness, and his general conduct in society. He 
can be polite without fear of losing caste. That odious specimen of humanity, a 
weed which grows and sometimes thrives in England, the ‘ parvenu,’ is unknown 
in the United States. There every man is proud of his or his father’s elevation in 
life through his industry and hard labour, mental or physical. 

“TI have hitherto spoken of the educated classes, who are your everyday com- 
| panions in travelling, in the hotels, or at the theatre. That the lower orders, the 
rank-and-file of the ‘ American citizens’—the Germans, Irish, Scotch, and English, 
and the native American ruffian (the ‘b’hoy’), are rather unpleasant specimens of 








humanity, none ean deny, and by their votes they virtually govern the upper and 
more highly-edueated classes. In England, property rules; in America, universal 
suffrage carries the sway. 

“ But the lower orders, except on political occasions, keep within their own 
| sphere, and do not force themselves, as they could if they were so disposed, into the 
company of the more refined. As a proof of this, take the leading theatres of New 
York, where, on paying fifty cents (or two shillings), you are admitted to all parts 
of the house. I have been to the Old Park Theatre, Niblo’s Theatre, and the 
Astor Place Opera-house, and several others, and in all I have seen elegantly-dressed 
| ladies and gentlemen; indeed I never saw a badly dressed or questionable-looking 
| person, There is a total absence of that vulgar class, still, we fear, to be found in 
the gulleries of the metropolitan theatres in England. In the respectable American 
theatres, the ear is not offended with shrill ‘cat-calls,’ whistles, and continuous 
‘turn him outs.’ No pewter pots circulate amongst the ‘ gods,’ or orange-women, 
| with their ginger beer, rudely press between the seats, tearing dresses and tramp- 
ling on your feet. If a fellow were to attempt, in a respectable American theatre, 
to use the ‘ eat-call,’ he would be summarily kicked from the upper tier into the 
street. 

“The vulgar betake themselfes to the theatres suited to their own class, and 
which are established especially to pander to their low national or anti-monarchical 
prejudices. They are in their element at ‘stump ’ meetings, ‘celebrations,’ and 
other popular assemblages. To force themselves into the presence of the President 
of the United States at Washington is considered by them a sacred duty, and, as 
the elected servant of that class, he must not cavil at the hearty shakes of the 
hand and congratulations of his ultra-democratic admirers, The same class would 
hesitate before they intruded their society upon the Prescotts, Washington Irvings, 
Longfellows, Lawrences, and other distinguished literati and men of opulence, It 
is only in polities that they reign, and desire to reign, supreme. 

“ As a proof of the extraordinary political influence of the mobocracy, it may be 
stated that not one American, distinguished for exalted eloquence, for learning, or 
for any qualification which may have rendered him famous abroad, has ever reached 
that acme of an American’s ambition—the Presidential seat. Some military men 
have attained this exalted station, but it has been only when their achievements 
flattered the ultra-national pride. But the only military Presidents since Washing- 
ton’s time have been Generals Jackson, Taylor, and Pierce, The generality of their 
Presidents are selected from what they call, in sporting phraseology, the ‘ outsiders,’ 
or, as we would say, from the ‘field.’ ” 

This will suffice to convey an idea of the Colonel’s impressions. We 
conclude our brief notice with the following curious observation :— 

«Tt is a curious fact, that frost and exposure to the cold in North America will 
tan the skin in a tenth part of the time a tropical sun would. I have seen many 
people in the West Indies, though constantly exposed to the sun, with complexions 
as fair as untravelled Englishmen, But in a northern clime the frost tans and 
browns the skin in a manner which puts the sun’s operation to shame, 
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Che Arts. 


A FEW THEATRICAL NOTES. 

Ir is very unpleasant to have to record the production of an opera by 
Hector Berlioz, at Covent Garden, without success. Benvenuto Cellini, 
although a failure, and an opera which had in it few elements of success, 
is the work of a man of genius, who fails because his system is false. I 
do not feel disposed to enter into a minute criticism of an opera which 
will never be repeated ; but a passing word may be given to the charming 
and original accompaniments, the prodigality of musical colouring wasted 
on worthless themes, and the abiding sense of perverse power which his 
writing displays. 

Rachel has concluded her most successful season. It may be a point 
for critics to discuss, why Rachel should this year have been more run 
after than on any previous occasion, for she herself has lamentably de- 
teriorated, and her troupe is detestable beyond epithets. Not that the 
audiences perceive any difference! I will do them that justice. They 
accept actors who should never have quitted the Circus, and they applaud 
the worst pieces, and the worst passages of those pieces, with admirable 
tact. 

Let me briefly point out wherein Rachel's acting has deteriorated. I 
have spoken ve Be of her careless gabbling—of her rushing onwards to 
make “points,” totally indifferent as to the rest. But an attentive 
observation will have noted that besides this most unartistic practice, she 
has acquired a certain mechanicalness even in the production of the 
“points” themselves. "What I mean is that—to use a technical phrase— 
her emotion becomes “ business.” She does it, she does not feel it. Her 
command over the mimetic means is so great, that she can in an instant 
quiver as with emotion, her voice growing husky with passion. This 
command it is which makes her capable of tragedy. But she has learned 
to do it mechanically, and the consequence is her “ points” are ‘“ explo- 
sions,” followed by perfect calmness. One moment she is quivering with 
agony, the next she is ina state of ladylike self-possession. The secondary 
emotions of subsiding passion she no longer represents ; and that is what 
I indicate in saying she has become Ne. i 

But this objection, strong as it is, must not be made without the ac- 
companying acknowledgment of her matchless grace, and the delicate 
beauty of much of her style. I compare her with what she was, and find 
her fallen off. Compare her with any one else on the stage, and this 
little “‘rod of Moses” is an enchantress ! 

On Tuesday, Donizetti's wretched opera of Maria di Rohan was re- 

eated, and I had an opportunity of hearing the new singer, Madame 
Medori. She is a decided gain, and when a better opera has given her a 
better opportunity, one may hope to find in her qualities for a permanent 
favorite. The voice is powerful, clear, resonant, and sweet, a little screamy 
in occasional passages, and with what I should call a certain effrontery 
about it, but decidedly the finest voice we have had for a long while. 

The event of the week, however, has been the long and anxiously ex- 
ected appearance of Tamberlik in the Prophéte, a part with which 
fario is more thoroughly identified in the eyes of the London public than 

any other; so that the excessive nervousness of Tamberlik is quite intel- 
ligible—indeed, it was so great as to deprive his marvellous voice of 
almost all its marvellous power; nothing but the style and an oc- 
casional phrase remaining to remind us what a great singer was before 
us! Nevertheless, in spite of Friday night, I feel confident that after 
one or two more performances he will make a great hit in the part. 
Madame Tedesco, who made her débiit as Fides, is a stout, handsome 
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cent. from the same cause. It seems a very general opinion 

that the vanguard of the Russian army has crossed the Pruth. 

Trade appears dull and stagnant; money, from lack of favour- 

able means of employing it, plentiful and easily obtained. In —s 

the next account, should the news from the Continent be more ST. JAMES 

=— we may hope to see a rise, but very gradual, after the 
rst re-action taken place. Consols leave off at 95} §. 


CORN MARKET. 


Mark Lane, Friday, July 1, 1853. 
A great change has taken place in the wheat trade since our 


terranean, and prices rose 2s. to 3s. per qr. Wheat on the spot 
did not partake of the improvement to the same extent, indeed, 


to not more than ls. per qr. Since Monday, the demand for Beockenberg, Herr Thomes; 
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ee 
woman, with a pleasant face, not capable of varied expression, and a 
contralto voice of very great beauty in the lower register, and Pleasing 
throughout its compass. She sings well, without forcing or affectation ; 
and if not the actress demanded by the part, little can be objected to her 
singing of it. 

In gathering together these hurried notes, I must not forget that on 
Thursday we had a new farce at the ApEetput, for which the Cam e 
Chobham formed a pretext and a name. Nothing can be older than the 
canvass of this faree—a young lover “ circumventing” a recalcitrant 
guardian, and forcing consent to his marriage with the fair ward; but the 
comic embroidery makes one forget in laughter the antiquity of the ma. 
terials; and Laughter is like Love in triumphing over reasons, You 
don’t want to know why you love, nor why you laugh ; happy if you cay 
love and laugh! The audience laughed at Keeley as a man of drab 
Peace, having retired from the candlemaking business to the seclusion of 
Chobham, its quiet and free air. They laughed at his woes, when the 
camp came to disturb that peace. They laughed at the indignities put 
upon him by a lusty and irregular cock which would pertinaciously crow, 
and by a dashing young dragoon who forced him to black boots, make 
breakfast, and finally give his ‘‘consent.” Keeley was very humorous, 
and Leigh Murray was the most natural, most gentlemanly, and gayest 
of guardsmen; so that the farce went off pleasantly, and with “ complete 
success.” 

Besides this farce, I have to notice the re-opening of the Otympre 
Tueatre. A new melodrame, Love and Avarice, taken from the Fille de 
Uv Avare, in which Bouffé was so incomparable (that drama itself being 
taken from Balzac’s chef d’euvre of finesse and interest, Eugénie Grandet), 
with Henry Farren and Miss Anderton in the principal characters, has 
been the attraction of the week. 

The following letter is founded on a misconception :— 

“My pear Vivian,—In the admirable critique of Charles Kean in your last, 
you say, ‘ what character did he ever represent in more than a single aspect 2” 
Now here, with all due deference, and feeling the justice of your other remarks, 
for the undisguised truth of which the playgoing public can vouch, and they are 
the best judges—I think yon are somewhat hard upon Mr. Kean, for I answer at 
onee—‘ The Corsican Brothers.’ 

“There can be no doubt that when he plays ‘first one man’s part and then 
another’s,’ both sides of the question are given; and I feel it only to be a duty to 
Mr. C. Kean to correct this statement, which doubtless escaped your editorial 
supervision, and might easily have been overlooked. 

“Who that saw him in Zhe Corsican Brothers, even his greatest detractors, 
would not say that there was some genius in him, and give him credit for a 
powerful impersonation, or rather two clever creations, free from rant ? but then, 
don’t go some other night and see him in Macbeth, &c., or you will have to alter 
your opinion, and say, so bad an actor stood not ‘within the prospect of belief.’ 

“ Yours ever, my dear Vivian, 
“ONE WHO IS AVERSE TO THE RantixG ScwHoot.” 

My correspondent must surely remember how loud were my praises 
of Charles Kean in the Corsican Brothers, and generally how his merit 
as a quiet actor of gentlemanly melodrame has been recognised by me. 
In saying, therefore, that he never represented any character in more than 
a single aspect, [ had not forgotten his Corsicans ; all I indicated was his 
inability to represent a complex character or fluctuating emotions. A 
fixed mood, a single aspect, he can represent—as witness the first part ot 
his Hamlet, his Ford, and his Corsicans. It is the varying moods, the 
complexities of character, which baffle him. Give him the one, and he is 
unequalled on our stage; give him the other, and he is the worst actor 
unhissed. Wiha __ Vivian, 
| TIYHE ADMISSION FOR ARTIZANS, &e., 
| | on MONDAY is Reduced to 3d. each person, to thegExhi- 

bitions at Gore House, Kensington, consisting of Cabinet Work, 
lent by Her Majesty the Queen, and several Noblemen and 
Gentlemen; the works of the Schools of Art, and the studies of 


Mr. Mulready, R.A. Admission on other days 6d. each person 
except Saturdays 1s. Open from 9 to 7. 
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C. R. POTTINGER’S FINE ART DISTRIBUTION. 
NX7 OTICE !—Ladies and Gentlemen who has e 
A signified their intention of taking Shares, are requestee to 
5} 57 5i 1515-16 | make an early application, as the Portrait can be taken at md 
* } . time (separate Tickets being issued for Portrait and Distribu- 
tion), and the Committee are anxious to fix 4 day for the 


2 
> 
= 


> 29 9” B — mare 
. "32° 27 27 | drawing. The Subscription is 10s. 6d., which es 9 
2p “Bp 2p 5p 2p scriber to a Daguerreotype Portrait of self or friend, as we 
2p os a ee 5p 2p |} a chance in 200 Prizes, value £800. d vas sen DON Ge 
2p! 5p 5p! 2p Prospectuses forwarded, and Specimens with the 


view at 41, Ludgate-hill. ' 
Post-office Orders to Charles R. Pottinger. 


EAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by -_ 
contains designs and prices of upwards of OnE Hewprep diffe- 


S THEATRE. 


| rent Bedsteads; also of every description of Bedding, Blankets, 


i ; in @ sive 
and Quilts. And their new warerooms contain an extensi 


Mr. MITCHELL respectfully announces that a Second | assortmentof Bed-room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, 
Season of German Plays will be commenced at this Theatre, on | and Dimities, so as to render their Establishment complete for 
MONDAY EVENING, Jul 
Goethe’s Play of EGMONT. Count Egmont, Herr Emil | 
last report. On Monday, there was a large demand for cargoes ping ok Wittos 4 Orange, —_ a an “4 =i $< 

> dl 7 ud - Alva, Herr Dessoir; Ferdinand, Herr Gabillan; Richard, Herr | = ae =e a a THVe? y TRA. 
of wheat arrived and on passage from the Black Sea and Medi- Schimmer; Silva, Herr Froitzheim; Gomez, Herr Leib; | R EDUCTION IN THE DUTY ON TEA 


Clara, Frau Stolte; Clara’s Mother, Frau Froitzheim ; 


4th, by the production of | the general furnishing of Bedrooms. 
fieal and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road. 








In accordance with our usual practice of always Pay 
Soest, Herr Fischer; Jetter, | first to give the Public the benefit of every alteration 


: ; , » prices of all 
: : Herr Notel; a Carpenter, Herr Von Westen; a Soapboiler, | value of roods, we have at once lowered the prices o 
floating eungocs has continued at ls, to 2s. further advance, and | Yow Boo, Carpen * ‘ Oap value of our goods, we ha 
e 


Herr Bormuth; Buyck, Herr 


wheat on the spot is also ls. to 2s. dearer than on that day. Vansen, Herr Birnstill. 


Holders, however, ask so much above those prices, that very 
little actual business has been done to-day. The large purchases 


ment. The supplies of all spring corn are short, and prices are 
fairly eainpainn’. 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Orrrorat Quotation DURING THE WEEK ENDING 


Evenings of Peformance—Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 
are said to have been made on account of the French Govern- | #04 Saturdays, during the Month of July. 


Frey ; Ruysum, Herr Limbach; | our Teas, to the fullest extent of the reduction of duty. 1 from 

The advantages, both in quality and price, to be ee 
purchasing at a first-class City house, must be too appar 
every one to need comment. 





Farpay Evenina.) 





Brazilian Bonds ............ 100} | Portuguese 4 per Cents. 36 EVERY EVENING, at Eight o'clock, except Saturday. | 
Brazilian New 44 per Cts. 98$]| Russian 5 p. Cents, 1822 117} | Stalls, 3s. (which can be secured at the Box-office every day 
Danish 6 per Cents. ...... 106 | Spanish3p.Cts. New Def. 22} from Eleven till Four) ; area, 2s. ; gallery 1s. 

Merican 3 per Cents....... 273 | Dutch 2} per Cents. ...... | A Morni 


Peruvian 4} per Cents. 
Peruvian Scrip ...s..06 2 Gis 





Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


| 
| i s. d 
+1) he - | Weare now sellin - & 
ment commence at Hight o'clock 7 “ns the Batertsin | "The very best Black Tea, at .... 4 0 thepound 
é : } Good sound Congo ..............0 ” 

Private Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets may be obtained at Mr. Finest Pekoe ditto ........ eS S ” 
Mitchell’s, 33, Old Bond Street; and at the Box Office of the Fine Gunpowder ...........00.00000 4 0 ” 
Theatre. | a eas Fe 

Finest Homeopathic Cocoa... 10 Cocoa. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, | This is the most pleasant and nutritious preparation poe rm 


For the convenience of our numerous prone mrp ek 
finest West India and Refined Sugars at market prices. 


ithin 
| All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, with! 


i sent 
eight miles of London. A general price current be 


Dutch 4 per Cent, Certif, 968 | Three o'c m4 Performance every Tuesday and Saturday, at| free upon yy pet Company, Tea-merchants and Dealers, 


27, Skinner-street, Snowhill, City. 


CULLING 
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ENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
P “ NAVIGATION COMPANY. 





yEw ARRANGEMENTS, AND REDUCED FARES AND FREIGHTS, 





DEPARTURES OUTWARDS. 
; CHINA, vid EGYPT. — For Aden, Ceylon, 
cig omer Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong on the 
4th call 20th of every month from Southampton, and on the 
oth and 26th from M arseilles. ‘ 

AUSTRALIA, vid SINGAPORE. — For Adelaide, Port 
Philip, and Sydney (touching at Batavia), on the 4th July, and 
uth of every alternate month thereafter from Southampton, 
snd on the 10th of July and 10th of every alternate month 
thereafter from Marseilles. 

MALTA and EGYPT.—On the 4th and 20th of every month 
from Southampton, and the 10th and 26th from Marseilles. 

MALTA a CONSTANTINOPLE.—On the 27th of every 

Southampton, 
meat and PORTUGAL.—For Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
snd Gibraltar, from Southampton, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th 
of every month. ; ; 

CALCUTTA and CHINA.—Vessels of the Company ply 
occasionally (generally once a mont h) between Calcutta, Penang, 
Singay re, Hong Kong, and Shanghae. 

NB The rates of passage money and freight on the India 
and China lines have been considerably reduced, and may be 
had upon application at the Company’s Offices, 122, Leadenhall 
Street, London, and Oriental Place, Southampton. 


EMPERANCE LINE OF PACKETS, 
From LONDON to AUSTRALIA. 

for ADELAIDE, GEELONG, and MELBOURNE, with 
srantee to land Passengers and Freight, the splendid new 
clipper-built ship CALIFORNIA (A 1), 1000 tons burthen. 
Lying in the East [ndia Docks. To Sail the 12th July. The 
secommodation for passengers by this vessel is of a very 
superior character, having a full poop and lofty ‘tween decks, 
ventilated on the most approved plan. An experienced Sur- 
eon is engaged, who will have at command an abundant 
supply of medical comforts. A well-selected Library will be 
put on board for the gratuitous use of the passengers. 


For freight or passage apply to E. K. M. Griffiths and Co., 
97 Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street. 





TATIONAL FREEHOLD LAND 
SOCIETY, 14, MoorGatr Street, Lonpon. 
PuesipENT: Sir J. Walmsley, M.P. 
TRUSTEES: 

R. Cobden, Esq., M.P. C. Gilpin, Esq. 

8. Morley, Esq. W.A. Wilkinson, Esq., M.P. 
Shares, £30 each. Entrance Fee, 1s. per Share Monthly 

Subscription, 4s. per Share. No Fines on unentitled Shares 

Interest on completed Shares at the rate of £4 per cent. per 

annum. Profiton uncompleted Shares at the rate of £5 8s, 4d. 

per cent. per annum, 

Estates have recently been purchased at Walthamstow, Clap- 
ham, Tottenham, and Stratford. 

The Estates at Colchester, Walthamstow, 
Twickenham, are now on sale. 

A Plan of either of the Estates, with the conditions of sale, 
may be had on application. 

W. E. WHITTINGHAM, Secretary. 
Office Hours from 9 to 5 daily, and on Friday from 9 to 8. 
June, 1853. 


Newport, and 


ATHS AND TOILETTE WARE.— 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW- 
00M devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WARE. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Portable Showers, 7s.; Pillar Showers, £2 lis. to £4 15s.; 
Nursery, lls. 6d. to 30s. ; Sponging, 14s. to 30s.; Hip, 12s. 6d. 
to 29. A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths.—Toilette Ware in great variety, from 
10s. 6d. to 453. the Set of Three. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all communicating), exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
thow of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY (in- 
dading cutlery, nickel silver, plated and japanned wares, iron 
and brass bedsteads), so arranged and classified that pur- 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. . 

$9, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) : Nos. 1 
snd 2, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLACI 


—— 


JEW FOLDING CHAIR BEDSTEAD. 
=) ——as 8. BURTON has pleasure in offering an 
rely new and very ingenious WROUGHT-IRON CHAIR 
BEDSTEAD, which, from its being extremely light, durable, 
and portable (measuring, when folded, 2ft. llin. by 2ft. by Sin 
deep), and easily and instantaneously convertible from a chair 
& bedstead, or vice versd, presents to 
MILITARY OFFICERS AND PARTIES TRAVELLING 
a2 amount of comfort and elegance long desiderated, but 
rto unattainable. Price, £2 2s.; complete, with best hair 
mattress and stuffed arms, £3 12s. 
RopebIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
soleh MS (all communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
Woop’ show of GENERAL FURNISHING TRON- 
MONGERY (including eutlery, nickel silver, plated, and 
mer Wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so arranged and 
lassified = that purchasers may easily and at once make their se- 
Cataloones with engravin , 
cues, gravings, sent (per post) free. Th ( 
Teturned for every article not sepeerel al. = ae 
Tong | 39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); 
PLACE” NEW MAN-STREET; and Nos. 4& 5, PERRY’S- 





oy ae 

HIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 

® not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore 

2s obtained only at 38, Povitrry. Gentlemen in the country 

road, ordering through their agents, are requested to ob- 
Serve on the interior of the collar-band the stamp— 


7 > . 

OED 8 EUREKA SHIRTS, 38, POULTRY,” without 
ity ted —. They are made in two qualities—First 
p metidl - the half-dozen ; second quality, 30s. the half-dozen. 
beat manne who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very 
- ner in which they can be made, are solicited to inspect 
» Me most unique and only perfect fitting Shirts. List of 
and instructions for measurement, post free, and patterns 

Bew coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stamps, 


RICHARD FORD, 38, Povuray, Lonnoy. 


qj} * 


Henry Alexander, Esq. 

John 8. Brownrigg, Fsq. 
William Chapman, Esq. 

Boyce Combe, Esq 

Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. 
William Dent, Esq. 

Sir I. L.Goldsmid, Bart., F.R.8. 


John Hodgson, Esq. 
John Edward Johnson, Esq. 





PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
OBE INSURANCE, 


CoRNHILL aND Patt Matt, Lonpon. 
Established 1803, 
(Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament) 
FOR 
FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES, AND THE PURCHASE OF 
REVERSIONS AND LIFE CONTINGENCIES. 
James Wm. Freshfield, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., Chairman, 

Fowler Newsam, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

George Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 
| Robert Locke, Esq. 
Boyd Miller, Esq. 
Sheflield Neave, Esq. 
William Phillimore, Esq. 
W. H. C, Plowden, Esq. 
Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
W. Thompson, Esq., Ald.,M.P. 
William Tite, Esq., F.R.S. 
Josiah Wilson, Esq. 
Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 


Robert Hawthorn, Esq. 


Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. } 


Capital—Ownx Mituxi0Nn Sterling—the whole Paid-up and Invested. 


New Tapves of Life Premiums on a Just and Liberal basis 


are adopted by the “Grong Insurance,” combining the 


Plan of Participation, with those principles of Solidity and 
Security, which have distinguished the Company from its for- 
mation. 

Two Scares of Premiums, Participating and Non-Par- 
ticipating. 

Two-Turrps of Profits divided as Bonxvs every Seven Years. 

Onz-Tuirp of the Premium may remain Unpaid as a debt 
upon the Policy—and other facilities afforded to Insurers, 

Insurances taken to the extent of £10,000 on a Single Life. 

Every class of FIRE and LIFE Insurance Business trans- 
acted. 

Prosprctvsrs with full Tables, and Details —and Forms; 
may be had at the Offices of the Company: or of any of the 
Agents. 

(By Order of the Board) 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 











BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


Wy tion AL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
i MENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, 8%. Marrty’s Prace, Traravear Squarz, Lonpor, 
anp 56, Patt Mati, MANCHESTER, 

Established in 1844, 

TRUSTEES. 

Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord George Paget, M.P 

Rev. Joseph Prendergast, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 

George Stone, Esq., Banker, Lombard Street. 

Matthew Hutton Charter, Esq., Reigate. 

The Investment of Money with this Association secures 
equal advantages to the Savings of the Provident and the 
Capital of the Affluent, and affords to both the means of realis- 
ing the highest rate of Interest yielded _ by first-class securities, 
in which alone the Funds are employed. 

The constant demand for advances upon securities of that 
peculiar class, which are offered almost exclusively to Life As- 
surance Companies, such as Reversions, Life Interests, &c., 
enables the Board of Management to employ Capital on more 
advantageous terms and at higher rates of Interest than could 
otherwise, with equal safety, be obtained. 

The present rate of Interest is five per cent. per annum, and 
this rate will continue to be paid so long as the Assurance 
department finds the same safe and profitable employment for 
money. 

” Interest payable half-yearly in January and July. 

Money intended for Investment is received daily hetween the 
hours of 10 and 4 0’clock, at the Offices of the Association. 

Immediate Annuities granted, and the business of Life 
Assurance in all its branches, transacted, on highly advantage- 
ous terms. Rates, Pri spectuses, and Forms of Proposal, with 
every requisite information, may be obtained on application at 
the offices of the Association, or to the respective Agents 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 
M ANCHESTER and LONDON LIFE 
1 ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 77, King 
Street, Manchester; 454, West Strand, London. 

The business of this Association is that of— 

1. Life and survivorship risks of every description—Civil, 
Naval, or Military. 

2. Loans on equitable terms, life assurance being contempo- 
raneously effected, upon approved personal or any other sufficient 
security 

3. Assurance upon half-credit scale of rates. 

4. Endowments for children, on non-returnable or returnable 

yremiums. 
. 5. Policies payable to bearer. 

6. Whole world policies, being perfect securities, payable to 
bearer or otherwise, at moderate additional rates. 

7. Policies without extra rates, to persons in the Militia or 
others, not forfeited if killed in defending the country from in- 
vasion 

8. Notices of the assignment of policies registered. 

9. Medical Referee paid by this Association. 

10. Age of the life assured admitted on all policies, reasonable 
proof being given. 

11. Stamp duty on policies paid by the Association. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., divided every five years, amongst 
all policy holders entitled to profits 

CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN, Secretary, Manchester. 
WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND. Actuary and 
Secretary, London. 


Kk ENT MUTUAL LIFE AND FIRE 
AY ASSURANCE SOCIETY, No. 6, Old Jewry, London ; 
5, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; 10, Albion Place, Hyde Park 
Square; 149, Sloane Street, Chelsea; 5, Cannon Street, Bir- 
mingham; and Rochester, Kent. 

LIFE.—Most moderate Premiums, half of which may remain 
unpaid. ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE. All Profits 
divisible Triennially among the Assured, Liberty for Foreign 
Residence and Travel greatly extended. 

FIRE.—Also most reasonable Premiums, 
£100,000. Last return, 25 per cent. 

Policies may be effected daily.—Prospectuses, Annual Re- 
port, Forms of Proposals, and all other information, will be 
supplied upon application, personally or by letter, at the Head 
Offices, or at any of the numerous Agencies throughout the 
United Kingdom, 


Guarantee Fund, 


GEORGE CUMMING, Manager. 
THOMAS ALFRED BURR, Secretary, 


MR. CARLYLE ON SLAVERY. 

This day is published, 12mo, sewed, price 6d. ; or free by post, 104. 
CCASIONAL DISCOURSE ON THE 
NIGGER QUESTION. Communicated by T. CARLYLE. 
(Reprinted, with considerable additions, from Fraser’s Maga- 


ee London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


TABLE MOVINGS AND “SPIRIT RAPPINGS.” 
This day is published 8vo, sewed, price 2s., or free by post, 2s. 6d. 
JVACTS AND FANTASIES. A uel to 
«SIGHTS AND SOUNDS.” By HENRY SPICER, Esq. 
Also, by the same Author, 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. The Mystery of 
the Day, comprising an entire History of the American “ Spirit” 
Manifestations from their Origin to the Present Time. Post Svo, 
cloth, 9s. 

2 London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, 6s, in cloth ; and 10s. 


in morocco, 
\ TISDOM and GENIUS of SHAKSPERE: 
comprising Moral pee pcg © Delineations of Charac- 
ter; Paintings of Nature and the Passions; 1000 A isms ; 
and Miscellaneous Pieces, With select and original Notes and 
Scriptural References. The whole making a Text for the Philo- 
sopher, Moralist, Statesman, Poet, and Painter. By the late 
Kev. THOMAS PRICE. 
“The best attempt ever made to index the divine thoughts 
that fell from the pen of the greatest human moralist ever sent 
as a missionary of truth to man,.”—Sunday Times. : 


London: Adam Scott, Charterhouse Square. 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRH@A: 


its Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the 
rauds that are practised by persons who advertise the weeds 
safe, and effectual cure of this Disease. By a MEMB 0 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 











LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
ADVANTAGES. 

Extension or Lruits or Restpencr.—The Assured can 
reside in any part of Barope, the Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, 
the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, and in most parts of North 
and South America, without extra charge. 

MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future opens to Share- 
holders being now provided for, the Assured will hereafter 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, 
with, at the same time, complete freedom from ity— 
thus combining, in the same office, all the advantages of both 
systems. 

“The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to £850,000, 
and the Income exceeds £136,000 per annum. 

Crepir SystemM.—On Policies for the whole of Life, one half 
of the Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain 
on credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or 
may be paid off at any time. " 

Loaws.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths 
of their value. 

Boyvsrs.—FIVE Bonuses have been declared; at the last 
in January, 1852, the sum of £131,125 was added to the Policies, 
producing a Bonus varying with the different ages, from 244 to 
55 per cent. on the Premiums - during the five years, or from 
£5 to £12 108. per cent. on the sum assured. 

ParticrpaTioN IN Pxrorrts. — Policies in the 
profits in proportion to the number and amount of the Pre- 
miums paid between every division, so that if only one year’s 
Premium be received prior to the Books being closed for any 
division, the Policy on which it was paid will obtain its due 
share. The books close for the next Division on 30th June, 
1856, therefore those who effect Policies before the 30th June 
next, will he entitled to one year’s additional share of Profits 
over later assurers. 

Apptication or Ronvsrs.—The next and future Bonuses 
may be either received in Cash, or applied at the option of the 
Assured in any other way. 

NoN-PARTICIPATION IN Prorirs.—Assurances may be effected 
for a Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and the 
Premiums for term Policies are lower than at most other Safe 
Offices. 

Prompt Sertiement or Ciarms.—Claims paid thirty days 
after proof of death, and all Policies are Tadlepetebic except 
in cases of frand. 

Ixvatrp Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
— risk. od wet : . ’ 

OLICIES are nted on the lives of persons in any station, 
and of every pa pine for any sum on one life from £50 to £10,000. 

Premiums may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, but 
if a payment be omitted from any cause, the Poliey can be 
revived within fourteen Months. 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the 
inspection of the Assured, or of persons desirous to assure, 

ables of Rates and forms of Proposal, can be obteined of 
any of the Society's Agents, or of 
GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary, 
99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


H° SEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
; COMPANY, 
15 and 16, Anam Street, ADELPaxI. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, M.P. for Manchester. 

John Walbanke Childers, Esq., Cantly, Doncaster. 

William Bulkely Glasse, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln's Inn. 

William Ashton, Esq., Horton House, Wraysbury, Staines. 

Charles Hulse, Esq., Hurst, Reading. 

Richard Griffiths Welford, Esq., New-square, Lincoln's Inn. 

F. D. Bullock Webster, Esq., 49, New reet. 

This Company is framed to meet the desire of those who seek, 
without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large or 
small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 
from the public funds, and on as secure a . 

The investment system, while it offers ian. 
to the public, affords to its members a ‘ect security, ny 
higher rate of interest than can be obtained elsewhere. f 

he capital of £250,000 is divided, for the convenience of in- 
vestment and transfer, into £1 shares, of which 10s. only will be 
called. 








The present rate of interest upon the eye capital is 5 per 
cent., which will continue to be paid until a higher rate ean be 
judiciously declared. 





Applications for investment are received between the hours of 
10 and 4. R. HODSON, Secretary. 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE for 
Price 2s. 6d., or by Post, 3s., contains: 


The Navy of France. Bertha’s Love, 
Cayley’s Las Alforjas, ‘arpiana. 
The Tables Turned. Lorenzo Benoni. 
Wanted —an Owner,— Some | Chimney Pots. By a Grumbler. 
Aceount of certain Bones! Emily Orford. Part I. 
found in a Vault beneath 
Rothwell Church. 
History of the Prussian Court 
and Aristocracy. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No. CCCCLIIL., for Juty, 1853. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Weiss’s History of the French Protestant Refugees. 

Legends of the Madonna. By Mrs. Jameson. 

Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Part VII. 

The late Marquis of Londonderry. 

Paris Theatricals. 

The Fine Arts and the Public Taste in 1853. 

A Chapter on Life Assurance. 

Gold and Emigration: in their Effects, Social and Political. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 

JULY, 1853, being the First of a New Volume, contains : 
1. Memoirs of Thomas Moore. 2. Wanderings of an Antiquary, 
from York to Godmanham (with Engravings). 3. Female 
Novelists. 4. A Political Caricature, temp. Charles I. 5. A 
Midland Town (Leicester) in the Reign of George III., and 
Mr. Gardiner’s Anecdotes of T. Moore. 6. Historical Notes 
on the Retaining of Counsel. 7. Roman Antiquities found at 
Kingsholme, near Gl ter. 8. R ins of Norman Cross at 
Birstall, co. York (with an Engraving). 9. The Bourne Stream 
near Croydon. 10. Dr. Guest on the Etymology of Stonehenge. 
Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban: The Itinerary of Richard 
of Cirencester.—The Roches and Viscounty of Fermoy.—Recent 
repairs of Lambeth Church.—Early state of St. James’s Park. 
—Postmen, temp. Charles I., &e. &c. With Notes of the 
Month, Reviews of New Publications, Historical Chronicle, and 
Oxrrvary, including Memoirs of the Earl of Ducie, Lord Dacre, 
Sir John Hope, Bart., Sir Charles A. Elton, Bart., Lt.-Gen. 
Sir R. Arbuthnot, Vice-Admiral Sir F. Mason, Sir Richard B. 
Comyn, Culling C. Smith, Esq., J. L. Dampier, Esq., Ludwig 
Tieck, &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. 


Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 


JULY, 


Mahomet’s Song. 
Belgium, id, and the 
Duke of B: t. 














5 i E NATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
No. TI. JULY. 
CONTENTS. 
1. A Trip to Leipsic Fair. | 5. Castle Building. 
2. The Nurse's Tale. 6. Modern French Art.—Ary 
3. Modern Spanish Poetry.— Scheffer. 
Zorilla, 7. The History of the Harp. 
4, Erskine’s Cruise in the 8, Evening Twilight. 


Pacific. 
Price One Shilling. 
London: John Henry Parker. 





CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM KIDD, of Hammersmith, 
IDD'S JOURNAL OF NATURE for 


JULY, price 1s. 6d., treats at large, as usual, of the 
Amenities of this Sweet Season. It also proves the imposture 
of the “Spirit Rappers.” A Letter on the subject, oleae 
to the Editor, by Mr. John Amor, of New Bond Street, (who 
recently visited the “principal performer,”’) will be read with 
lively interest. He has fearlessly exposed the “silly hoax” for 
the publie benefit. 

KIDD’'S JOURNAL, Vols. I. and II., price 8s. each; and 
Vol. IIL., price 10s. 6d. cloth, are now ready, 
Published by William Spooner, 379, Strand. 





Just published, 


HE BRIDESMAID, COUNT STEPHEN, 
and other POEMS. By MARY C.HUME. Feap. 8vo, 


eloth, 6s. 
John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





MRS. ELLIS’S NEW TALE, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS 
Just Completed, 


HE MOTHER’S MISTAKE, by the 

Authoress of ‘‘ Family Secrets,” ‘‘ The Women of Eng- 
land,” &c. &c., is now complete in Vols. IIT. and IV. (New 
Series) of THE FAMILY FRIEND; which also contains 
upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Engravings, illustrative of 
the Seasons, Art and Science, Ladies’ Work -Table, &ec., besides 
Original Articles on Chess, Domestic Receipts, Gardening, 
Natural History, Biography, and a great amount of Miscel 
janeous Reading. 

Complete Sets of THE FAMILY FRIEND, consisting of 
Ten Volumes, in handsome uniform binding, may now be had 
for £1 5s.; the Work is also issued in Weekly Numbers at 
Twopence. 

London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row; 
Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. 


or FAMILY TUTOR 
AND SCHOOL COMPANION, 


Published on the Ist and 15th of each Month, in Parts, price 2d. 
eavh, uniform with the “ Famiry Frienp.” 


THE FAMILY TUTOR, as its name implies, is a Work of a 
highly instructive character, and realizes, as far as can be ac- 
complished in print, the advantages of a PRIVATE TUTOR to 
every reader; a Tutor whose teachings are lively, kind, and 
comprehensible: making the acquirement of knowledge a 
Pleasure, not a Task. 

The Series now consists of Four Volumes, including the 
careful treatment of— 

Eyertsn Grammar (Vol. 1); 

Pursroat Groerapny (Vol. 2) ; 

Puysicat Growoey (Vol. 3) ; 

Porvutar Astronomy (Vol. 4); 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Lessonsin French, and Lessons 
in Drawing (Vol. 5—these treatises will be concluded in 
Vol. 6). 

Tn addition to these subjects in their complete form, will be 
found a copious Miscellany, embracing aimost every other 
subject of Popular Education. , 

Each Volume may be had separately, strongly bound in cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 


Houlst. and Qt 





65, Paternoster Rows 





PARLOUR LIBRARY, Volume XCVIIL., for JULY. 
On Monday next, price 1s, 6d. boards, or 2s. cloth, 


THE RIFLE RANGERS. By Captain Mayne Reid, 


Author of “THe Scate Hunters,” in the same Series, price 1s. 6d. boards, or 2s, cloth. 
This Edition has been greatly enlarged by the Author, who has introduced many new adventures 
of thrilling interest. 
SIMMS AND M‘INTYRE, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, OR BELFAST. 


Catalogues of the Works issued in the “Partovr Liprary” may be had gratis, or free by post, on application 
to the Publishers. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 


CALIFORNIA AND ITS GOLD MINES. 


BEING 


A Series of recent Communications from the Mining Districts : 
UPON THE PRESENT CONDITION AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF QUARTZ MINING, 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE RICHER DEPOSITS, 
AND INCIDENTAL NOTICES OF THE CLIMATE, SCENERY, AND MODE OF LIFE LN CALIFORNIA, 


Edited by ROBERT ALLSOP, of the Stock Exchange. 


GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, PATERNOSTER ROW; 
And may be had of all Booksellers, and of the Editor, No. 1, Royal Exchange Buildings. 





Now Publishing, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON MAGAZINE. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Contarns:—The Path across the Hills, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton—The Fair of Emyvale, by Carleton—The 
Child and the Man, by R. B. Knowles—The Game Bag of a Backwoodsman, by Captain Mayne Reid— 
“Its Raining,” by Horace Mayhew—A Fisherman’s Sketches in Norway and Sweden: Falling Stars, 
A Dream of a Sea Fight, by J. E. Carpenter—Life at the Diggings, by G. B. Earp, Esq. 


With numerous Illustrations by Phiz, Gilbert, Weigall, &c., &c. 
PIPER, BROTHERS, AND CO., 23, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SoLp BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


= MM 10N'S PROSE WORKS, Vol. V., con 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE taining the Conclusion of THE CHRISTIAN DOC- 
FROM THE TRINE. Translated and Edited by the Bishop of WINCHES- 
- TER. With a General Index to the 5 vols, Post 8vo, cloth, 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 3s. 6d. 
TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 

In 44 Monthly Parts, at One Shilling; in Weekly Numbers, at 

Three Halfpence ; in i2 Quarterly Vols., at Four Shillings. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
A RISTOTLE’S ORGANON, or Logical 
Treatises, with the INTRODUCTION of PORPH RY, 
literally translated, with Notes, Analysis, Introduction, and 
Index, by the Rev. O. F. OWEN, M A. 2 vols. post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
per volume. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Gaiden. 


VOLUME FIRST, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
IS NOW PUBLISHED. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 








BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


{HINA, PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, 

and HISTORICAL, with some Account of AVA and the 

| BURMESE, SIAM, and ANNAM. Illustrated by nearly One 
Hundred fine Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


This day is published, post 8vo, cloth, 


THE TURKS IN EUROPE. 


A SKETCH OF MANNERS AND POLITICS IN THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 
Author of “ Village Life in Egypt,” ‘‘ Two Years’ Residence in 
a Levantine Family,” &c. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





BOHN’'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


JATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER'S 
FLOWERS of HISTORY, especially such as — ~ 
the Affairs of Britain, from the Beginning of the Wor' _ 
A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. YONGE, B.A. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo, cloth, 5s. per volume. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
eeNhes Se 





This day, the SECOND SERIES, 5s., of 


ELIORA; or, Better Times to Come. 
Edited by VISCOUNT INGESTRE. The Volume con- 

tains Contributions by 

Rev. T. Beames. | 

T. Bracs. | 

Dr. G. Bett. 

Fart or Cartis3r. 

Rev. J. Frevp. 

Montacu Gore. 

Dr. Guy. 

Joun Leien. ! 
With some Papers by Working Men. 











Viscount Lewisnam, M.P. 

Rev. H. Mackenzie. 

How. anv Rey. 8. G. Os- 
BORNE. 

Rev. T. F. Stooxs. 

Lorp TRIiGNMOUTH. 

Avex. THomson, 


This day is published, price 5s., or post free, 5s. 6d. 


ICKSON and MOWBRAY on POULTRY: 
Edited by Mrs. LOUDON. With numerous me ) 
Illustrations by Harvey, (including the Cochin China , 
Post 8vo. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
3 peace oo 
Just published, price One Shilling. 


REE BLACKS AND SLAVES.—Would 


“a4 : the 
Immediate Abolition be a Bless ET MBELDOE 





Seeond Edition, 5s. of 


MELIORA—THE FIRST SERIES. q 


‘ kc £ yest § A 
London: John W. Parker and Bon, West trend. % iiditor of the Anti-Slavery Adcocate. 


MAN. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 
Liverpool: Deighton and Laughton. 
—————— 
eee OS ees 


This day, Foolscap Octavo, 1s. 6d, cloth, 


ACON’S ESSAYS: or, Counsels, Civil and 
Moral; with a Table of the Colours of Good and 7. ———_—— ashen 
Revised from the early copies, with the References now f NDON: Printed by Gronot Hoorrr, (of No. 3, Portlam ' 
supplied, and a few Notes, by T. MARKBY, M.A. ee ee th rroteint of Middlesex,) at t oy 

Messns. Savicn and Epwanps, No. 4, Chandos Street, in 
By the same Author, . 


Published by 
BACON'S ADVANCEMENT of LEARN- 


of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the same County ; ane ammeramith,) 
ING, 2s. cloth. 








dy * JG 
at THE LEADER OFFICE, No. 7, WELLIN oo 
STRAND, in the Precinct of the Savoy, both in the same County 





London : 
Wm. 8. Orr and Co,, Amen Corner, 





Tuoanton Lrich Huwr, (of Broadway Mer) TON STREET, 
London: John W, Parker and Son, West Strand. Satvuapar, July 2, 1853. 4 











